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The Editors Say . . 


To us each issue of the magazine is 
an event. Doubly eventful is the 
launching of an issue that marks the 
opening of a new volume, as does the 
one you're reading. We hope this sixty- 
fourth year of the Journal’s continuous 
publication will find it more than ever 
alert to bring to you and other educa- 
tional leaders the sort of material that 
will be most encouraging and helpful. 
More and more we hope to see it a 
clearing house for all that is best and 
most promising in education. Feel 
free to call our attention to anything 
of which you have knowledge that 
you think should be reported in our 
pages. 


Vv 


As we write these lines a wind is 
howling outside our windows and the 
thermometer is very low. No kind of 
weather for sitting under prune trees. 
You may need to sit by a radiator 
while reading “Alarm Under a Prune 
Tree.” But read it anyway—and be- 
gin to rethink what is amiss in the 
teaching of English that it is forever 
being taught without really being 
learnt. Check “The Essence of Good 
Teaching,” “Individual Differences,” 
and “Preserve The Amateur Spirit.” 


v 


By this time you will be far from your 
prune tree and may wander as you 
please. We hope you will be struck 
with stimulating ideas ambushed be- 
hind the headlines. We thank our 
contributors for making possible so 
varied and worthwhile a program as 
this issue seems to us to present. 


wv 


We note with pleasure an increas- 
ing demand for our magazine from 
Boards of Education. Some are send- 
ing multiple subscriptions in order that 
every member may have access to each 
month’s picture of the educational 
world and what is doing in it, 

More subscriptions for schools and 
libraries as well as individuals are be- 
ing sent us. New subscriptions are 
not only an encouragement, they add 
to our capacity for rendering better 
service. Prompt renewals likewise 
have this double effect. 


vW 


For all the splendid co-operation 
you are giving us, we thank you most 
heartily. And here’s wishing you a 
wonderful New Year. 
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Democracy Has Faults, But— 

| Yes—there are injustices in this country. There 

race prejudice. There is unemployment. There is 

afting. There are rackets. There are disorders. 
here are slums. There are inequalities of opportun- 
ty. There are over-privileged and under-privileged. 
here are minorities who have more than their share 

f wealth or power or both. 
| But all these facts and all other facts of a similar 
pature do net suffice to prove our democratic system 
a failure. That system, in the first place, is founded 
ppon just principles. It has an inherent respect for 

uman beings as individuals. It respects their opin- 
ons, tolerates their differences, upholds their liber- 
ies of thought and conscience, and their liberties of 

ction to the extent that such action does not tres- 
ass upon the liberties of other men. 

Our system, in the second place, provides for re- 

ision and correction of its faults without resort to 
iolence. Injustices can be removed as rapidly as the 
ublic becomes convinced of the need of such changes. 
inor improvements are made constantly by the 
ple’s chosen representatives. 
As free men we do not abdicate in favor of some 
litical demigod or demagogue whose dominance 
ust be maintained by propaganda and police. We 
o not agree to follow any leader beyond the boun- 
aries of civilized behavior or those reasonable Kmits 
utlined in the Bill of Rights. 

A certain amount of efficiency we undoubtedly lose 
y refusing to adopt the easy course of dictatorship. 
ut we also miss a vast amount of fear and of 
basement. We escape the danger of being utterly 
isled and ruined by a tyrant holding mistaken 
otions of public policy and possessing every facility 
br convincing the masses that black is white. 

A democratic system such as ours need not be re- 

arded as a compromise between two rival systems. 

ve have something that will endure long after other 
stems have had their day and vanished. We shall 
eed to strengthen its points of weakness. We shall 
eed to raise our standards of civil integrity and in- 
lligence. We shall need to improve the workings of 

r economic machinery and to raise the levels not 
nly of material but of spiritual welfare. Meanwhile 

we shall not need to apologize to twisted ideol- 


ies, whether the twisting be done with the right 
nd or the left. 











Well! at Y S*: 


The Load Moves Upward 

Enrollments in elementary schools in many places 
have decreased of late, because of declining birth 
rates. This lightening of the educational task at 
one end has been accompanied with an incieasing of 
the load at the other end. High school enrollments 
have continued to grow with the same energy that 
has been manifest for a generation past. And high 
school education is more costly to provide than that 
of the lower grades. It is a matter of laboratories, 
equipment, smaller classes, more specialized instruc- 
tion and other factors. Many students are staying 
on for post graduate courses. Junior colleges are 
springing up wherever the law lets these be sup- 
ported from public funds. 

The educational load and responsibility have been 
shifted toward the upper end of the ladder. The 
next thing is to see that the ladder leads to oppor- 
tunities for useful service. The schools cannot pro- 
vide the opportunities. That is for the 
world to do. 


business 





Neighbors at Lima 

Results of any international conference are hard 
to measure. And this is true of the meeting of twenty- 
one American nations just held at Lima. 

The time was probably the most critical in all the 
recent history of this Hemisphere. Never before 
have so many foreign states and alien isms plotted 
so hungrily to tear the American republics asunder. 
Intrigue and propaganda have been at work to 
overthrow Republican governments and to set up 
Communist or Nazi-Fascist regimes. It was these 
plots against the peace, security and institutions of 
the Western world that made the meeting at Lima 
so extraordinary in its importance. 

“The Declaration of Lima” as it finally emerged 
bears the signatures of all twenty-one of the partic- 
ipating nations. It expresses the spiritual oneness 
of these nations in their desire to work out the ideals 
of popular government that have taken root in this 
Hemisphere. The declaration indicates that the 
nations of North and South America are determined 
to safeguard their common interest, and will meet on 
short notice to consider any threat to the general 
welfare. 

Argentina supplied the draft of the declaration. 
But the Argentine draft evolved from a very weak 
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statement to one which embodied nearly everything 
the United States desired it to contain. Indeed, 
Secretary Hull was unusually successful in keeping 
the United States from the role of big boss. 

Whether or to what extent the dictator nations 
will be affected by the Declaration of Lima—whether 
they will pay any heed whatever to its implied warn- 
ings—no one yet knows. But the effect on the 
Americas themselves of having met in harmony and 
come through to a plan of co-operation in any 
emergency, seems to be a substantial gain. 

Nor is the resolution of solidarity all that was 
accomplished. 

Mutually beneficial trade relations were again 
recognized as furnishing the only sound economic 
basis for lasting peace. And the will to maintain 
peace was once more heralded as an all-American 
policy open to world adoption. 

Meanwhile— planes and _ battleships 
planned for the United States. Even good neighbors, 
it transpires, must keep loaded muskets to ward off 
prowlers. 


more are 





Classes for the Masses 

It was Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University, 
who planned “an institution in which any person may 
find instruction in any subject.” And it is in that 
same generous spirit that the Division of University 
Extension of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation has gone about the business of providing 
courses in many different subjects for the adult popu- 
lation of its commonwealth. 

During 1938, Massachusetts University Extension 
has furnished instruction to more than 42,000 per- 
sons. This past year has been the biggest year in 
the division’s history, in number and variety of 
classes and in number of patrons. Instruction has 
beeff available in classrooms not only in metropolitan 
Boston, where half the residents of Massachusetts 
live, but in various other centers also—and by cor- 
respondence, though the number of subjects taught 
by mail is necessarily limited. 

If one per cent of a state’s population has already 
been attracted to resume the formal education which 
was broken off with the ending of school or college 
days, a much larger percentage may eventually be 
enrolled. But whether this shall follow or not, we 
may well remind ourselves that self-improvement 
along educational lines continues in the lives of 
thousands, through reading and study through at- 
tendance at forums and lectures, and through 
thoughtful selection of radio programs. 





America’s Needs 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” staged a 
discussion on December 15 that every citizen might 
well have listened to. The question, “What is Amer- 
ica’s greatest need?” was answered four different 
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ways by eminent men representing four differ 
fields. Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale Y, 
versity declared this nation’s greatest need to 
culture—greater appreciation of the arts—m 
civilization. Will Durant, author, called for mg 
understanding and good will. Dr. Gerald L. We 
chemist, prescribed science and a scientific atts 
upon our problems as the paramount need. Fina 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman appealed for impro 
morale—greater faith and courage, the optimig, 
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that comes from the long view of man’s developmeg z 
Incidentally, these four answers might be use 
as a formula for the selection of teachers. Cultut 
understanding and good will; the scientific attitu 
and a good morale. 
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Wholesale childieach 
are the victims are among the saddest by-produgof st 
of this super-efficient age. Pupils are gathered inh pr 





Safety for 25,000,000 


tragedies in which school 


consolidated schools or into vast. city buildingsignd m 
many rooms. Few communities can resist the argifectiy, 
ments for these massive units—better organizatitigga], 
better grading, higher stamdards of teaching, betithe 
equipment of all kinds, better mixing for social doy, wy, 





perience—in short, better opportunities for e ng of 
child. Educators who still hold out for smaller ug yw, 
generally fight a losing battle. Ve hs 


Enlarging the school unit enlarges the respotiteache 
bility of school authorities for the health, safety dstruct 
well being of the boys and girls in such mattersfprehe: 
busses, lunchrooms and fire protection. Busses illfers th 
be maintained in prime condition and manned for yy 
skilled, reliable drivers. The food served to.ptffteache 
must be fresh, wholesome and nutritious. Dangetignt o; 
fire and explosion must be guarded against Wyerha] 
every known precaution, from fireproof construtlita che 
to foolproof alarm systems and fire drills. Seif... 
administrators find a growing portion of their 
lies in the field of safety engineering. 















bur ce 
he re: 

Disasters will occur occasionally, either from §nabjli 
predictable and unavoidable causes or by reasoltompr: 
some one’s stupidity or neglect. Keeping these Ro wri 
rowing events to a minimum constitutes a sé bly. 
concern for all persons having any degree of Of wit 
sight of school arrangements. lissati: 

Considering the fact that nearly a fifth of $chool 
population are enrolled in schools, the numbélersta; 
fatalities connected with schools in the United St&choo] 
is exceedingly small. But percentages—howeveiitime ; 
finitesimal when seen in a table of statistics—De@high g, 
shockingly poignant and disconcerting when ¢Minust ¢ 
ity visits one’s own neighborhood. » 8, ar 

Modern schools find themselves obliged to fe wo 
safety. But teaching it is not enough. Tt muse 
practised by everyone from top to bottom MBeen is 
scheol community. 
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‘or = ssistant Professor of English 
. We iram College, Hiram, Ohio 
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HE teaching of English in the 
yodern world is no field for placid 
Ferdinands who would sit beneath 
prune trees and smell the flowers. 
be USP ather, it holds enough of con- 
Cult roversy, experiment, and _ real 
attitu anger to satisfy the most high- 
spirited among us. The contro- 
versy, of course, concerns what 
nd how we are teaching and to 
hat end. The experiment occurs 
ch year as we face new groups 
f students and the opportunity 
» prove that our course content 
Idingsfand methods of instruction are ef- 
the argifectively directed to a desirable 
unizatiigoal. The growing danger is that 
ig, belthe modern world may adjudge 
social dour work ineffectual and the teach- 
for efing of English a futility. 

ler 


mpro 
optim 
‘lopme 
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We are accustomed to criticism. 
Ve have heard from the language 
eachers that our grammar in- 
ruction is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive ; from the science teach- 
rs that our students cannot read 
or write; from the mathematics 
sachers that students are ignor- 
nt of the simple words used in 
erbal problems; from the choir 
nstrucliteachers that the students mumble. 
B. Se Assurances have been given us by 
their “our colleagues that, in summary, 
he result of our efforts is pupil 
inability to speak, to spell, to read 
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reas®omprehendingly and rapidly, and 
these %o write grammatically and leg- 
a selbly. 

e Of | Within our own ranks we find 


lissatisfaction. The junior high 
hool English teacher cannot un- 
lerstand what the elementary 
ited St&chool teacher is doing with the 
ioweveltime; the teacher in the senior 
‘s—WeGhigh school is distressed that he 
hen Ciimust teach the syllabi for grades 
» 8, and 9 before launching upon 
work of the tenth year; the 
tollege teacher is certain that thir- 
is an unlucky number be- 
fause it refers to the thirteenth 


‘th of 


numo a 


d tot 
It mt 
tom 1 
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Alarm Under a Prune Tree 


Why is English so ineffectually taught? 
Blaming the teachers of the earlier grades 
won't find the answer... . 


school year, during which he must 
teach that which should have been 
mastered in the preceding twelve; 
and looks 
askance at the college instructor 
as it the sub- 
mitted by the products of higher 
education as masters’ and doctors’ 


the graduate school 


reviews atrocities 


theses. 
WwW 


All of this controversy has given 
Extensive sur- 
veys have shown that many stu- 
dents reach the twelfth grade and 
even the college diploma without 
mastery of the skills and knowl- 
edges which we have considered 
essential to correct English ex- 
pression. Fourth grade reading 
ability has been demonstrated to 
be no novelty in the senior high 
school. After a dozen years of 
association with good books, many 
students express their continued 
preference for inferior literature. 
An accusing finger has been point- 
ed toward our methods of instruc- 
tion and toward the grade place- 
ment and nature of our curricular 
offerings. 

These facts in themselves are 
sufficiently appalling. But 
more disconcerting are the solu- 
tions which have been acted upon 
in recent years by those respons- 
ible for curriculum revision. Some 
schools have sought to solve the 
problem by placing extreme em- 
phasis upon the supposed essen- 
tials of English. Others have fur- 
ther packed an already over- 
crowded syllabus in an attempt to 
enrich the field. Without careful 
study of the local situation, some 
schools have jumped at revision 
of grade placement of the course 
content. In some _ institutions 
English has become a little shadow 
for the social studies. The most 
drastic solution has been the 
scrapping of English as a separate 


rise to research. 


even 


subject and the use of it as a mere 
tool in other subject matter fields. 

These hurried solutions can but 
impress us as being premature. 
Without considerable further an- 
alysis of the problem, who can 
say authoritatively where the fault 
lies, what the solution is? The 
depression of 1929 and the early 
decisions which were made regard- 
ing methods of effecting recovery 
taught most of us that the word 
“panacea” applied to modern 
problems is obsolete and that hur- 
ried solutions are almost invari- 
ably foredoomed to failure. Our 
problem has many sides, and all 
of them must be faced. 


In the fall of 1938 Hiram Col- 
lege, with a grant from the Carne- 
gie Corporation, established a 
one-year experimental course in 
remedial English for freshmen. 
Careful in its selection of student 
material, Hiram College accepts 
students who on the average rank 
high in standardized intelligence 
test scores, in comparison with 
the average students of most Ohio 
colleges. When, with a high school 
teaching and research _ back- 
ground, I came to Hiram to un- 
dertake the teaching of the ex- 
perimental course, I wondered in 
what way such entrants could pos- 
sibly need remediation. But when 
I was confronted with 50 of the 
130 entrants, and when I saw that 
all 50 were deficient in some way 
according to the comprehensive 
Purdue English Test, the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, and the Eng- 
lish department’s evaluation of 
their compositions, my belief in 
the permanency of my previous 
achievements with high school stu- 
dents suffered alterations. 

WwW 


In further diagnosis of the Eng- 
lish ability of these 50 students, 
an English test composed of 100 
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items of grammar and diction, 
which O’Rourke proposed on the 
basis of his national y for 
mastery in the first eight grades, 
showed that these students knew 
as few as 53 and as many as 97; 
On the 
Booker test of silent reading, on 
which the average University of 
Chicago freshman read with a 
speed of 4.1 words per second, the 
median individual in my remedial 
group had a reading speed of 3.1 
words per second. According to 
the comprehension test upon the 
material read, the students’ grasp 
of the passage ranged from 10% 
to 90% comprehension, with a 
median of 60%. 

The Gray Oral Reading Test, 
vocabulary tests, and composition 
work have demonstrated students’ 
general ignorance of words which 
might well substitute for slang, 
for overused words, and for awk- 
Sev- 
eral students do not know how to 
divide a word into syllables in 
order to pronounce it; the result 
is a blind jump which transforms 
“attraction” into “attention,” 
“fanaticism” into “fantism.” One 
girl is unable to use the phonetic 
helps to pronunciation in the dic- 
tionary. For this 
ture,” to her, has a hard “g”,; 
“requisite” and “compromise” are 
accented on the second syllable. 


survey 


the median score was 81. 


ward or verbose expression. 


reason “ges- 


In the composition work I rec- 
ognize errors which I thought had 
been stamped out in the ninth 
grade. In fact, but for the ma- 
turity of the subject matter and 
the length of the papers, I might 
easily mistake the work of some 
of my present students for that 
of freshmen in high school. Of 
greatest frequency are the errors 
in spelling and punctuation—com- 
mon words and comma 
rules. Grammatical errors come 
next in frequency, with the prob- 
lem of the common irregular verbs, 
of verb and subject agreement, 
and of the pronoun with its ante- 
cedent. About four students out 
of the 50 entered the course cap- 
able of introducing, discussing, 
and concluding a topic adequately. 


simple 


None of them, of course, felt any 
responsibility for arousing the 
reader’s interest, for orienting 
him in the topic to be discussed, 
for giving him a feeling of logical 
progress throughout the paper, or 
for summarizing the discussion for 
him at the end, at leaving him with 
the desire to act upon the conclu- 
sions reached. If the topic is a 
discussion of a situation, many of 
the students do not see the neces- 
sity of expressing their own opin- 
ions or of offering an appraisal; 
vet, when we have talked about the 
aim of education in college, they 
have assured me that it is to teach 
them to think. If all this is the 
case in Hiram College, what must 
it be in the colleges and universities 
which less selective? 
WwW 

The most important problem 
facing the English teacher today 
is not whether Shakespeare should 
be scrapped for Noel Coward, 
whether “It is I’ should be desert- 
ed as a lost cause, or whether every 
student should attempt creative 
writing. Neither is it a matter of 
which teachers in which grades are 
responsible for the ignorance 
others and I are finding on the 
college level, 


are 


No one who really 
knows what is going on in the 
English classrooms throughout 
this country doubts the integrity 
of the teachers at all levels. We 
are all working hard. The prob- 
lem of prime importance is rather 
that of discovering by systematic, 
open-minded, study 
why such a course as mine should 


be necessary on the college level; 


cooperative 


why, instead of progressing from 
year to year, a student must re- 
learn the skills and knowledges 
supposedly mastered in previous 
years. 

This problem cannot be dealt 
with narrowly. We must take into 
consideration the changes in the 
American home and American life, 
the changes which have diminished 
the importance and interest of 
things learned at school to the 
students who now come to learn 
them, the challenge of motivation 
which compulsory education has 
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presented the teacher, the change 
which the modern student and ¢ 
modern world demand in the curp 
culum. We must proceed realizj 
that a mere change in our tactj 









or our materials is not enoy 
that half-hearted, superficial st 
dy cannot possibly result to 9 
good. We must be ready to fo 
feit procedures which we ha 
loved chiefly because they are ou 
and to substitute 
been 


others 
have proved or 
through experiment we may pro 
the more efficacious. 

It is easy for parents and st 
dents to blame the teachers; f{ 
the teachers to blame the parent . 
the students, other teachers, a 


the curriculum; and for edued. 
: eg -ssocral 
tional administrators to dec h 
ied oe . er, | 
that the study of English is r’ 
- e 


waste of time. It is so easy, j 
fact, that that is exactly what 
parents, teachers, and student} 
have been doing, leaving edue 
tional administrators to act upa ect 
the situation not too wisely. builds 

Why keep on doing a little mo ed co 


of thi 





vigorously and wearingly yea rd b 
after year the same old things th “s 
eu! 


obviously haven’t brought resulty., 
Why be so sure that our metho! mots 
is right when the teacher high#®"*P 
up finds it isn’t? Why so readi oy 
blame the teacher of the gradh™**' 
below for the short-coming whi 
; : » pen tea 
is plainly common to us all? B 


fore it is too late, let those of te 7 
who 


e th 


















believe in the teaching ¢ . 
English join in an analysis 
the for the plateau 
learning upon which students ¢ * 
English now graze; let us appraigutle 
our present methods and mate Whit 
als, consulting the findings of § *% 
search on the relative effectivene pant 
of procedures and the appropria quirec 
grade placement of materials; iy 
us initiate local as well as nation Og » 
studies to determine which metho Fligi 
result in enduring progress 


reason 


which produce only partial Hov, 
temporary learning. Thus a 
united action we may arrive at to, 
definition of an effective Engi}, Wh 


program. Until such a prog 
is established, I, for one, cant All 
enjoy the shade of my prune tr@aequ 
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EACHING at its best is really 
one of the fine arts of life. 

An analysis of some of the ex- 
-Jamples of good teaching reveals 
many qualities which are absolute- 
ly essential. Let us choose as 
cases in point three types: the 
school of the mother’s knee; the 
school of experience; and the 
technique of two great masters in 
the field of instruction, namely, 
-|Socrates, the old Grecian philoso- 
pher, and Jesus, the Great Teach- 
jer. 


Pr’s 5 f 


WwW 

Why is the mother’s teaching 
of the child upon her knee so 
| jcffective? In the first place she 
ly, builds up in his mind an unbound- 
ed confidence in her knowledge, 
her truthfulness, and in her love 
ngs th for him. She teaches largely by 
resulta use of stories, using colorful 
methgllustrations which he is able to 
- highS"SP and appreciate. Since this 
 readigbtocedure is so effective on the 
e gral part of the mother, then it would 
o whiqsee™ Wise as a general principle 
i? in teaching to build up confidence 
ce of fu the mind of the learner through 
hid ruthfulness and love, and also to 
lysis @ the story freely. 
teau - 
dents 
appral 
mate 
zs of 
ctivené 
ropri 
rials ; 
nation 
methe 


tle mo 
vy yea 


That the school of experience is 
ficient is nicely brought out by 
hittier in his charming poem, 
the Barefoot Boy,” in which he 
points out that the lad had ac- 
uired : 

“Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place, 


Flight of fowl and habitude 
the tenants of the wood; 


SS 4 
I] gif HOW the tortoise bears his shell, 
tial § } How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
‘hus And the groundmole sinks his well; 
aie How the robin feeds her young, 
Page, the oriole’s nest is hung, 
Eng! the whitest lilies blow, 
prog the freshest berries grow.”. . . 


, can@All the above information was 


une tr@acquired by the child through self- 


Francis Roy Copper 


directed teaching because he want- 
ed to discover things for himself. 
The reason why this method is 
good is because it is connected so 
closely and interwoven so insepar- 
ably with life. The learner can 
appreciate results first hand, in- 
terpreted in terms of their cost 
and value. However, this is not 
always the best method of learning 
as it is sometimes wasteful of time 
and energy. Therefore, experience 
should be well guided and directed 
to render it also economical. 


Vv 


Let us now pass to the third 
type of teaching and see why 
Socrates was so successful. His 
questioning method produced 
good results because he started 
with some point of interest to the 
person taught and led him along, 
making him think as he went ‘and, 
causing him in the end to see the 
error of his point of view and to 
desire a solid and true conception 
of the subject under discussion. 
He would then guide him along in 
a positive way, helping him to 
establish sound fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which to build his 
thinking. In other words, he cast 
his teaching in the form of a 
friendly discussion in which he was 
the leader and guide. 

wv 


Why was the teaching of the 
excellent? One thing 
which the people mentioned par- 
ticularly was that he taught as 
one having authority. He could 
speak with authority because he 
was an authority on the subjects 
which he taught because of his 
thorough mastering of them. For 
example, when his disciples came 
to him, asking him to teach them 
how to pray, he responded by 
giving them then and there one 


Jesus so 


The Essence of Good Teaching 


Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan 


of the most beautiful and far- 
reaching prayers ever uttered. 
Thus, he not only inspired them 
with confidence in his ability as a 
teacher, but he justified their faith 
by a charming demonstration. 
Again, when he had spoken a 
parable his Disciples came to him 
and asked the meaning of it, thus 
showing that he had stimulated 
interest and the questioning at- 
titude on their part, without which 
there can be no really great teach- 
ing. 
v 


One of the indispensable requi- 
sites of good teaching is the arous- 
al of interest. This interest must 
grow into enthusiasm which is the 
driving force that inpires the 
learner to press on from one hill 
of achievement to another until 
he is willing and anxious to tackle 
mountains. When one is intel- 
ligently enthusiastic he is then 
marshalling his forces for conquest 


of knowledge. Of course, no 
teacher who is not himself en- 
thusiastic, can inspire anyone. 


The teacher’s attitude and person- 
ality strike a responsive cord in 
the learner. His enthusiasm pro- 
duces some sort of radiant energy 
that impinges itself upon the mind 
of the learner, helping him to catch 
something of the same spirit. It is 
to the pupil what the booster-bat- 
tery is to a weak one. However, 
good teaching does not do all for 
the pupil but it makes him stretch, 
reach, and aspire till he gets a 
toehold, digs in, and goes on his 
own momentum. The more widely 
one reads on a subject and the 
more deeply he goes into it the 
more interesting it becomes and 
the more enthusiasm is engendered. 

Good teaching always challenges 
the learner and is on a level which 
he is able to grasp and appreciate. 
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It inspires confidence such as that Good teaching is rich in imag- one to properly analyze and jgore th 
shown by the child at the mother’s ery, clear, without camouflage, and _terpret his experience, for unleg25 P 
knee and grows out of breadth of always rings true. It conserves he can do this. experience mggreshm 
experience and ripeness of know- the energy of the pupil and never, ount to but little. For exampif2# 


ledge. It stimulates the desire to obstructs his progress by the use , : ; 

8 structs his progress SY t some never attribute their faily 19: 

want to know, to understand and of sarcasm which tends to break rior t! 
: , ‘ : to their own lack of energy, 
to investigate as was exampled by down his morale, make him some- ae k. Good t chi 
. re .  eare, or hard work. Good teach 

the “Barefoot Boy.” It puts the what bitter and militant. It is 2 ”’ we? Only 

, : . ~ tai roe is as complimentary and enco . 

learner in the right frame of mind likewise free from ridicule, con- , ‘ble si h at 

‘ , : ; aging as ss > § e 
so that he is not only receptive descension, and showmanship. It aging as possible since there echal 
























but contributive as well. Richness does away with self-consciousness nothing that stimulates learni he lo 
of vocabulary which enables the and fear, for as long as either ‘*® much as realization of progre Psycho 
teacher to choose unerringly, with- of these conditions exist the learn- It makes use of the saving grag ide a 
out hesitation, the very best word er is not free to bring the entire of humor. It imparts life, shang phe; 
rather than one that will barely force of his personality to bear experience, and stimulates creihow ¢ 
do, is also a very helpful factor. upon the problem at hand. It helps _ tive activity. psycho 

cadens hbieadaititien. — ve 0 
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be : lliger 
Individual Ditterences = 
osteo Democracy in education implies that odin,’ 


Professor of Education 
Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma for growth. 


child shall be given his best opportunithow m 
diot « 
olled | 
as les 
PropLe are more alike than high schools have been unable to the following data are availalippowtl 
they are different, but some one do it. Democracy in education from an age-grade table prepargntellig 
said thank God for the difference. does not mean that all must ac- by Dr. John F. Bender’ of tren, 
Kagawa’ said, “There are several complish the same amount of University of Oklahoma:  Chifionth: 
hundred resemblances between the school work, but that all have a dren 514 and 91% are in the f 
ape and man and only about one chance to do as well as they are grade, while children 10 and 164ferrier 
hundred twenty-eight differences.” capable of doing. It certainly is ®@T¢ im the sixth grade. ects ¢ 
He also said that the principal dif- not democratic to expect more of Retarded pupils are usualnfant 
ference was in ability to carry on a child than he is able to do. Nor below average in mentality. [An idi 
conscious processes. No one would am I sure that grades in the ele- the elementary schools of Okfushiwo ye 
question that people differ in mentary school should be based on County 68.2 per cent of the pupilom « 
height, weight, or eye color, but relative achievement—that is, an ®ve retarded. Beyond doubt tv@hile ; 
some still prefer to believe that we “A” means very superior work as thirds of the pupils of this counthore t 
are equal in mentality. compared to the class as a whole. ®@re not below average in menl@ight y 
re Why should a child who has done ability. Other factors than int@lly d 
Thomas Jefferson was years jj, best and has made improvement ligence, such as poor attendanghird ¢ 


pige | 













ahead of his time when he said not receive an indication of satis- Sickness, lack of effort, or po@fan e 
that there were at least twenty = factory accomplishments ? instruction must be the cause Gnd le 
suas ee each county who There is a false doctrine that Part of the over-aged conditidg: 
were capable of higher educational, child lacking in one respect will of the pupils. 

training. Sometimes I fear we  oxcel in some other trait. This a” 

have gone to the other extreme may be a comforting doctrine, but None of the 88 college fresht 


when we provide college prepara- there is little evidence to support at Iowa University in 1920-1 


such a belief. Furthermore, sib- in the lowest decile on an intélBersis, 
and expect all children to complete lings, two children born of the gence test made an average @frua 
all or most of the courses. Larger same parents, though not of the “C”. At Iowa University 78 
high schools have already estab- same birth, or even identical twins cent of the 1921-1922 freshtiffolleg 
lished elective and vocational may differ very materially. Aawaiiie wht ete atte 
courses, but many of the smaller w~ tributed by Dr. John F. Bender, P 


. “— , : _ of School Administration, at the U* 
*Toyohiko Kagawa, “The Power of Love In the McAlester Elementary homa Academy of Science, December 
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ATIO 
the lowest decile withdrew be- 
and igfore they received degrees, while 
r unleg25 per cent of the 1922-1923 
ce majreshmen, 82 per cent of the 1923- 
924 freshmen, and 73 per cent of 


x ' . 
. ‘a 1924-1925 freshmen withdrew 
“prior to graduation.’ 
TRY, 
“hs v 
teachis 


Only two of three hundred fresh- 


heal at Oklahoma Agriculture and 
: es chanical College’ last year in 
learni 


he lowest fourth on the Ohio 
rogre bsychological Examination have 
1S Slihade an average of “B” or more. 
*, Sham These data have been given to 
eS Clthow that ability as measured by 
psychological examinations does 
ve much to do with scholastic 
ccess. Perhaps if psychological 
aminations really measured in- 
elligence directly instead of in- 
irectly, and no doubt inaccurate- 
y, the relationship would be found 
o be greater. 
1t €G0) Now, if children do differ, just 
rtunithow much do they differ? The 
jiot and the genius may be en- 
lied in the first grade. An idiot 
as less than two years of mental 
Vailaliprowth, while the genius is more 
oreparintelligent than 999 of 1000 chil- 
* of tiiren. A superior child at three 
Chifonths has about as much know- 
the f ddge of events as a brown rat- 
nd 164errier will ever have. Mental de- 
ects can be detected in the human 
usuallinfant as early as three months. 
ity. MAn idiot (a person with less than 
Okfusk#wo years of mental growth) sel- 
he pupfom completes the first grade, 
ubt t##hile an imbecile (a person with 
$ counfiore than two years and less than 
1 menifight years of mental growth) usu- 
an int@lly drops out of school in the 
endan@hird grade. The moron has more 
or pofian eight years of mental growth 
cause Gn¢ less than twelve, but he sel- 
-onditi@lon completes the elementary 
thool. The feeble minded and 
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border line cases seldom complete 
high school ; they have more ability 
than the moron and less than in- 
dividuals classified as dull. The 
dull pupil is below the average in 
mentality, and the genius is as 
far above the ordinary child as the 
ordinary child is above the idiot. 

Since children differ greatly in 
ability, how can the school make 
provisions for individual differ- 
In the first place, the 
school should have data, more ex- 
tensive than personal opinion, for 
each pupil. Then the data should 
be used for the benefit of the pupil, 
rather than to give some one a 
chance to satisfy a testing fad, 
or to boast about the ability of 
certain pupils. To give tests to 
measure mental ability just be- 
cause they are given in Podunk is 
not justifiable. The results of the 
tests should be used, or the time 
of the teacher and pupils, as well 
as the money of the tax payers 
used to purchase the tests, should 
not be wasted to carry on a useless 
testing program. 

vW 


ences? 


The I. Q. is an index to bright- 
ness, but it cannot be found di- 
rectly from any “so-called intel- 
ligence test.” The mental age of 
the child must be divided by his 
chronological age to secure the I. 
Q. This index is of value in the 
elementary grades, but it is of 
very little value in the high schools 
and practically of no value at all 
in college. 

Some schools use the three track 
plan, while others use five groups, 
which are divided according to the 
ability of the pupils. But any 
grouping of pupils entirely on the 
basis of I. Q. is open to criticism 
on a scientific basis. While general 
ability is a fairly reliable index 
to ability to do school work, inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and past achieve- 
ments in particular fields some- 
times affect a child’s ability in a 
specific field. 

vWv 

Perhaps individualized instruc- 

tion through diagnostic testing 


il 


and remedial teaching is a better 
way to provide for individual dif- 
ference than to use any system of 
grouping. In schools with limited 
revenue, the opportunity room of- 
fers many advantages to atypical 
pupils. Atypical pupils may be 
unable to profit most from instrue- 
tion which is not on an individual- 
ized plan. 

Some schools permit pupils to 
advance as rapidly as possible, 
while others favor an enriched 
The former is ver- 
tical, while the latter is horizontal 
promotion. The former was fa- 


vored a few years ago, but evi- 


curriculum. 


dence and common sense seem to 
favor the latter. The first idea 
seems to be to see how early a child 
can finish school, while the second 
method gives the child a chance 
to learn more in each grade and 
the same length of time to finish 
school. 

The provisions made for in- 
dividual differences can be judged 
by the plan of promotion used in 
a school. The best plan of pro- 
motion is necessarily based on in- 
dividualized instruction. A pupil 
should be promoted whenever it 
will be advantageous to the wel- 
fare of the child, whether he 
knows all the subject matter or 
not. But sometimes retention 
is the only means apparent to 
secure effort. Even then I fear, 
we are treating a symptom rather 
than the cause. 


Vv 


Perhaps the most comforting 
fact in regard to individual dif- 
ferences is that an all wise God 
placed more responsibility on the 
more capable and less responsibil- 
ity on the less capable. Solomon 
said, “Along with wisdom there is 
sorrow.” Where there is less in- 
sight and ability, there is also less 
feeling and dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. Few of us use 
all of the ability that we have, so 
why should we waste our time 
wishing for more? 
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History Enlivened By a Traitor 


By C. Leo Montizetio, Brockton, Mass. 


W ire so many opportunities 


for variety and motivation, it is 
nothing short of tragic to stay in 
the same worn groove and use 
threadbare methods that constant 
use and abuse have made imprac- 
tical. Children need a change of 
diet educationally, as well as phy- 
sically. As the same meal loses 
its flavor and appeal, so does the 
same hackneyed method. We live 
in a changing world, not a static 
one. It’s small wonder that some 
youngsters tire quickly of school, 
and others endure it only through 
courtesy. The classroom must be 
alive. The teacher should be alert, 
eager to judge and appraise ma- 
terial or activities and exercises 
that may contribute to classroom 
enterprises, projects, and prob- 
lems. History, of course, is a 
spot where originality and creative 
effort bear abundant fruit, bring 
rewards repaying investments. 
> 4 

For instance, how many teach- 
ers have launched a Revolutionary 
War unit by dipping into the why 
and the wherefore of Benedict 
Arnold’s treachery to the Ameri- 
can cause? Dangerous territory? 
Why? By a study of the case of 
Benedict Arnold a well-grounded 
understanding of the background 
of the War, its causes and effects, 
its highlights, intrigues, plots and 
counterplots—all may be had. 

Again, why did Benedict Arnold 
plot to destroy his country? But 
was it his country? What is the 
story behind the scene? Was 
Arnold justified? How did he 
gain Washington’s trust? In what 
battles had he participated? Was 
he a capable leader and an able 
soldier? Why did he fail? 

The foregoing demand investig- 
ation, research, thinking of a 
creative nature. Illustrative ma- 
terial may be used to advantage. 


Books and magazines may be con- 
sulted. Opinions of Arnold’s con- 
temporaries may be unearthed, 
quoted to prove certain points. 
The many converging factors call 
for independent and cooperative 
effort. Pupils will gain confidence, 
will acquire appreciations that 
other methods may fail to give 


them. They will gain good work 
habits. They must select, reject, 
suggest. They will realize that 


they must work as a group for 
sound conclusions. They will feel 
the worth of teamwork. All will 
contribute their share to class 
discussions. In fact, all will have 
something different to add, so 
great is the wealth of material 
from which they may draw. 
v 

Perhaps, some pupils may ad- 
vance the theory that Benedict 
Arnold, while a good soldier, made 
a poor civil officer, and should 
never have been entrusted with the 
command of Philadelphia. Again, 
others may venture the opinion 
that George Washington was too 
gullible, thereby proving a ready 
dupe for the duplicity of persons 
he considered his friends. 

Of course, the unit should be 
flexible enough to permit revisions 
as the need arises. The teacher 
should remain in the background, 
serving as guide and director, step- 
ping forward as the occasion de- 
mands. She should, naturally, 
keep the unit well within reason- 
able bounds, never letting it stray 
beyond control. 

vv 


Further questions and problems 
form. How did the patriots react 
toward Benedict Arnold? Why? 
This brings to mind the many 
hardships endured and the many 
sacrifices made by the colonists in 
their battle for freedom. Again, 
how did the British receive Arnold? 
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This demonstrates the sentim ical _m 
across the sea. It shows w teacher 
British sympathy lay.  Delvi possess: 
deeper into the matter, the detrime 
dren will be eager to know hoy @™Y 
Benedict Arnold felt about his a connect 
tempt to betray a cause he h scribes 
sworn to uphold, even if his jj practice 
had to be forfeited for that o<? art, no 
to prevail. fessiona 

The wo: 


WwW 
” : ‘ *“amato 
Thus, the pupils plunge into Therefc 


study of the American War f 
Independence with an enthusia 
that can’t be downed. They a 
explorers, coming up with ne yoy . 
facts and theories. They relivei} joang 

vivid form adventures of a glon einer 
ous period in the _ building 


one wh« 
tices it 
ing of o 


America. They thrill to the stud on. 
of this phase in the develop istside 
of a new nation. They ha a. fn 
definite ideas about the war, frox Gious 
beginning to end. our svI 

— interest: 


But, how are they going to pull of futili 
the threads together? How a but loor 
they going to summarize thet 'catior 
findings? Why not have a Tria] an attit 
Scene? Place Benedict Arnold aj dividual 
the witness stand. Have him te limit hi 
tify for his own defense.  Plaf thich c: 
George Washington there besid{# perso 
him. And add to the imposing li} @ nec 
of witnesses and jurors leadimj@ndured 
figures of the period. Listen he will 
their stories. Have them spedj@@n an 
their pieces. And have them @p&es te: 
this with meaning. ake the fa both uni 
er who left plough for muské 
housewife who left the kitchen f 
the plough, and let them spea#itat son 
too. History can and should Who Jac 
dramatized. Surely, by adoptilifitecess 
this suggested approach to Mays be 
study of the American War sente 
Independence, the American Re®# does 
lution will live for the pupils. ded 
will like history. The procedl 
guarantees satisfactory results. 

Try it! 
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HATEVER other pedagog- 


jal merits he might have the 
7 teacher who has lost, or never 
¥ possessed, the amateur spirit is a 


: detrimental influence in the life of 
“ any institution with which he is 





h connected. The dictionary de- 
S at M » +) a 7 
h scribes an amateur as “one who 
if practices an art, especially a fine 
; i 


| art, not as a livelihood or pro- 
_ fessionally, but for the love of it.” 
The word is derived from the Latin 


“amator” which means __ lover. 
it04 Therefore the amateur teacher is 
r 1 one who loves teaching and prac- 
148M tices it as a fine art. The spend- 
Y aN ing of one’s working hours at tasks 
_ RY which are disliked, or even hated, 
ive 


‘means a life of maladjustment, 
glo mediocrity and failure. William 
8 Lyon Phelps has said, “I am sorry 
stud} for all who have to seek happiness 
pmeB outside of office hours.” And those 

8 vho find their occupational hours 
TOM tedious most certainly do deserve 
or sympathy. No avocational 
‘interests will make up for the sense 
o pul of futility and ennui which cannot 
w anf lut loom large in the life of those 
ther focationally misplaced. That such 
Tria am attitude on the part of an in- 




















old@fividual towards his work will 
‘m tejumit his effectiveness is a truth 
Plae{Phich cannot be controverted. If 


will be a mere craftsman rather 
nan artist. 
es teaching will inevitably be 
» farefloth uninspired and uninspiring. 
WwW 

There is no disputing the fact 
t some people become teachers 
® lack the qualifications for 
cess in the profession. In the 
vs before securing a position 
nted so many difficulties as 
does today, teaching was re- 
tded as the occupational path 
least resistance by large num- 
ts of college graduates. Many 
youth after grappling unsuccess- 


A teacher who dis- 


Lewis H. Curisman 


fully with the problem of life work 
has thrown up his hands and said, 
“Well, I guess I'll have to teach.” 
In the early nineteen-thirties I was 
sitting in the office of a college 
registrar when a young man came 
into the room. 
which I informed me 
that he was a graduate of the in- 
stitution, that he had em- 
ployed for several years as a bond 
salesman, that he had lost his posi- 
tion and that he was interested in 
an opening as a teacher. The 
language in which he had made 
known his request to the registrar 
was significant and ominous. “I 
have come to see about my credits 
in education because I may be 
compelled to get a certificate on 
account of being forced to teach.” 
Thomas Carlyle after finding sev- 
eral doors closed to him taught 
for four years. At the end of that 
time he gave up his position saying 
that he would “sooner perish in 
the ditch than continue in such a 
profession.” That being his atti- 
tude toward teaching, the chances 
are that his leaving the profession 
did not lower its average efficiency. 
WwW 

This matter of vocational mis- 
placement, serious as it is, is not 
the most tragic aspect of the lack 
of the amateur spirit in teaching. 
Even more depressing is the loss 
of this spirit by those who began 
their aglow 
with zest and enthusiasm. Some- 
times teaching experience is a 
negative influence. Years ago the 
principal of a small academy in a 
southern state was heard to lament 
the fact that his staff had to be 
composed for the most part of 
beginners, a large percentage of 
whom failed. Yet on the other 
hand he felt that there were com- 
pensations. In his opinion the be- 
ginning teacher was more likely 
to be tremendously in earnest. 
There were more chances of his 


The conversation 
overheard 


been 


careers as teachers 
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Preserve the Amateur Spirit 


taking his 
high seriousness. 


responsibilities with 
Whatever blun- 
ders the beginner may make he 
he will not be hopelessly in a rut. 
If he approaches his work in the 
right spirit, he can discover his 
weaknesses and rectify them. The 
most pathetic figure to be found 
among teachers is the person who 
once approached his work with 
joy, enthusiasm and inspiration 
but who for some reason or other 
has become a mere mechanic per- 
forming routine tasks in a per- 
functory way. } 
WwW 

Routine itself is an enemy of the 
amateur spirit. Habit is both a 
help and a hindrance to growth. 
An old West Virginia mountaineer 
in speaking of the fact that his 
had come home from the 
World War free from undesirable 
traits proudly said, “He hasn’t 
a habit.” But teachers, like every- 
one else, develop their own particu- 
lar habits of doing things. If we 
perform a piece of work in a 
certain way today, the chances are 
that we shall do it in the same 
manner tomorrow. Unless we keep 
close watch upon ourselves we shall 


son 


reach the place where we have 
come to believe that our own par- 
ticular method of meeting a given 
teaching problem represents the 
epitome of wisdom. Under such 
circumstances a teacher ceases to 
be a vital, dynamic intellectual 
force. He is no longer an artist 
but a cog in a wheel. 

There are school organizations 
which are conducted in such a way 
as to make it harder for the teach- 
er to avoid becoming the slave of 
routine. Where machinery is made 
an end in itself the teacher’s effec- 
tiveness is measured in terms of 
written plans, formal tests, num- 
erous reports and the making of 
complicated and ultra-scientific 
graphs. More than one teacher 
has been heard to lament, “If I 
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didn’t have to do so much clerical 
work, I should be able to do better 
teaching.” Sometimes it takes an 
exceptionally alert mind and vig- 
orous personality to resist the 
mechanizing influence of certain 
types of school organizations. Yet 
routine is a necessity in the class- 
room and everywhere else. It is 
effort expended in an orderly way. 
It is the teacher’s business to use 
it as a help rather than to submit 
to it as a tyrant. 

The performance of the same 
tasks year after year in the same 
way is a deadening process. Dr. 
William A. Neilson in the early 
days of his presidency of Smith 
College said that his three out- 
standing ambitions for the insti- 
tution of which he had become the 
head were to collect students 
susceptible to ideas, to collect 
teachers with ideas and capable 
of imparting them and to provide 
a setting which would encourage 
the contagion of ideas. Although 
teachers sometimes feel that stu- 
dents are not especially responsive 
to the appeal of intellectual inter- 
ests, it is very seldom that dead 
classes are conducted by live 
teachers. To secure students with 
minds open to the currents of 
thought is easier than to find 
teachers aglow with intellectual 
enthusiasm. And there is nothing 
that is more difficult to locate, or 
develop, than an environment alive 
with a zest for things of the mind. 
Many a teacher has lost his love 
of learning and of teaching be- 
cause he has felt that it devolved 
upon him to adapt himself to the 
deintellectualizing aspects of his 
immediate surroundings. 

vWv 

Other teachers have lost their 
amateur spirit on account of dis- 
couragement. A_ distinguished 
minister tells of a man’s saying to 
him, “I am buried alive; can you 
help me to a change of work?” The 
“Dead End” of a road is never 
a very inspiring environment. The 
feeling that one has reached it 
tends to take the sap and sparkle 
from life. The loss of a sense of 
adventure takes the novelty from 


a person’s work and reduces it to 
a daily round of boredom. A dis- 
couraged teacher is always below 
his maximum possibility for effi- 
ciency. This is one of the strong- 
est arguments for adequate teach- 
The teacher 
tosses on his bed worrying about 
ways and means of meeting bills 
is not going to be characterized by 
“radiant vigor” in class the next 
day. The capacity to inspire 
teachers with a sense of achieve- 
ment which will enable them to at- 
tain their highest possible useful- 


ing salaries. who 


ness is one of the most distinctive 
hall-marks of a successful educa- 
tional administrator. 


Vv 


But the sources of encourage- 
Here, as 
everywhere else, a man must win 


ment are always within. 


his own battle or go down in de- 
feat. The teacher must fight dis- 
couragement with the same weap- 
ons used by other human beings. 
For example, he can bring biogra- 
phy to his assistance and remember 
that every great leader in history 
has had to trudge through the 
slough of despondency. 
times he 


Some- 


simply needs rest or 
Or it might be well 
for him to read in Sartor Resartus 


how Thomas Carlyle climbed from 


recreation. 


the valley of the deepest discour- 
agement to the sunlit hills of the 
“Everlasting Yea.” 
spiritual resources which under- 
gird life and restore it morale. 

WwW 


There are 


Another enemy of the amateur 
spirit is self-satisfaction. Some 
teachers are highly sensitive to 
They can feel the least 
intimation of hostility. Others 
are so protected by an impenetra- 
ble armor of conceit that they 
have not the slightest thought that 
their own sense of having scaled 
the heights of perfection is not 
shared by the rest of the human 
race. The man who thinks of 
himself more highly than he ought 
to think eventually ceases to be a 
student. Consequently his classes 
will be regaled year after year 
with the same tattered, antedilu- 


criticism. 
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vian lectures. This kind of per 
formance is not enjoyed by the 
teacher any more than it is by th 
bored student audience. Self. 
criticism is a major pedagogir 
virtue. The lack of it is indicating 
of an intellectual blind spot, whie 
is a defect of the utmost serious 
ness. An abnormal sense of super 


JANUS 


Puss 


ior merit has blighted ae nation: 


teaching careers of fine poten. 
tialities. 
WwW 

It was said of a great teach 
of the past generation that hi} 
teaching was “a succession of de 
lightful adventures.” A_ teacher 
of whom this can be said has, 
respect for the material which he 
teaches and those to whom I 
teaches it. He does not say, “What 
does it matter whether these peopl 
ever learn or not? Philosophyis 
not for everybody.” Or it might 
literature, or 
A student in speaking 
of a great teacher complainingh 
remarked, “He has no intellectual 
respect for a man who does no 
know philosophy.” It was said d 
a brilliant high school teacher i 
the same spirit, “She thinks that 
you miss half of life if you do not 
like literature.” Both of thes 
statements are but half truths 
But the fact remains that an esser 
ial qualification of a real teacher 
belief in the 
value of the subject which kt 
teaches. Along with this, however, 
goes an appreciation of the et 
pacities of those whom one teaches 
No subject in the curriculum hii 
value unless it has value for it 
dividuals. The teacher who cor 
stantly sneers about the slendé 
ability of those who compose his 
classes is frequently a rationalist 
of the worst type. He is attempt 
ing to bolster up his own self 
respect by minimizing the capacity| 
of others. Above all else the am& 


be language, or 
chemistry. 


is an enthusiastic 
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Iper Desiic education must have 
rabki national control, state control or 
oten| jocal control. 
Federal or national control 
means, in nations like Germany 
and Italy, the development of elab- 
orate plans for training children 
to be obedient servants to the gov- 
ernmental ideals of dictators in 
authoritv. In France and England 
it means standardized schools ad- 
ministered by a bureaucracy with 
authority invested in inspectors 
and supervisors. 

Our experience in a Federal sys- 
tem of public education, however, 
has been limited to Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education and to ad- 
ventures in Federal relief pro- 
grams. Neither experiment has 
been free from dictatorial control, 
and criticism as spending rather 
than educational programs. 

Direct state control of educa- 
tion has meant to states of ex- 
tended adoption the political re- 
striction of educational extension 
and in general a state administra- 
tion indifferent to public educa- 
tin. Few states have gone as 
short a way toward state mainten- 
ance and control of schools as has 
Connecticut and its experience has 
been in closely restricted state 
. he financial aid. No one will claim 
or 1) that during my administration of 
> ee \the State Department of Educa- 
lender tion : 

il nom oF that of my predecessor, 
se A the state school grants, whether 
naliae Sor . & ~ 

special classes, placed-out 
ren or even enumeration were 
Maccompanied by strict state 
— sipervision and control. Nor will 
Hi] MtYone claim that Connecticut’s 

‘perience with state educational 
fontrol has been accompanied by 
ow ey appreciable interest of the 
State Government in the public 
schools and their development. 

Local control of schools has 



















E. W. Burrerrie_p 


disadvantages and results in in- 
equalities. 
local 


It, however, develops 
interest and initiative. It 
makes it possible for the will of 
the people to be effectively ex- 
pressed, for towns take pride in 
their own schools and they express 
their pride in well housed, com- 
petent schools. It is not without 
meaning that in America free edu- 
cation offers to all children high 
schools and their opportunities, 
while in England, France and Ger- 
many, except for barely 10%, 
education is limited to the stand- 
ards of the elementary grades. 
Nor is it without meaning that in 
Connecticut it is much easier for 
the people of New Britain to build 
and develop their own high school 
than to persuade the state to 
enlarge or maintain the state trade 
school in New Britain. 

In general it may be said that 
Federal education tends to bureau- 
cratic control and to financial 
waste, that state educational con- 
trol leads to political restrictions 
and lack of governmental interest, 
and that local control makes pos- 
sible a genuine public interest in 
the schools. 

We have for study the report 
of the recommendations made to 
the President by an Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by him. The 
recommendations will be strongly 
advocated before the 76th Con- 
gress and it is probable that the 
provisions of the report will be 
enacted. The report proposes 
Federal aid to the states for the 
foundation of a Federal educa- 
tional system; seventy million dol- 
lars for next year and much larger 
amounts thereafter. 

Since the report finds that Con- 
necticut’s “ability to pay taxes” 
is large—fifth among the states— 
Connecticut will pay its full share 


3 The Library Phase of Federal Aid 


Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, Connecticut 


of the needed assistance, but will 
receive in return a comparatively 
small amount. 

The report uses the words, “A 
Federal system of education” re- 
peatedly and with approval, but 
it declares that the gifts to the 
states will be without Federal con- 
trol. That is, they will be without 
strings tied to them. This has 
never happened, nor is it desirable. 
The body which appropriates 
must to some degree advise and 
control the expenditure of appro- 
priations or waste and careless 
administration will result. 

I believe that the recommenda- 
tions of the report if enacted 
would result in a national spend- 
ing program and in the dictatorial 
restriction of educational develop- 
ment. 

Of the various recommendations 
for aid, that to public libraries 
has most in its favor, but the 
words of the report itself are 
ominous. It says of a Federal 
system of education, “The machin- 
ery of the Federal system, though 
necessarily cumbersome, should 
not be allowed to obstruct the 
broad development of a national 
program of library service.” 

It deprecates library develop- 
ment as at present, and would have 
literate states aid those which have 
been complacent with illiteracy. 
“A general appraisal of the record 
of the States in library service 
must conclude that they are the 
weakest line in the chain of library 
development. Not more than ten 
or twelve states have succeeded in 
establishing state library services 
of first rank.” 

It acclaims the first step toward 
nationalization. “The creation in 
1937 of a Library Service Divi- 
sion in the United States Office of 
Education was an event of great 
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significance in the history of Fed- 
eral relations to libraries. It 
marked the entry of the Federal 
Government into a field of educa- 
tional activity which, though not 
entirely new in precedent or in 
principle, is largely new in empha- 
Prior to the establishment 
of this Division, there was no Fed- 
eral office directly responsible for 
leadership in a Nation-wide pro- 
gram of library development. The 
new unit will serve as a Federal 
library headquarters and_ will 
provide a national focus for libra- 
ry interests.” It finds that libra- 
ries would help in plans for per- 
manent unemployment relief. Of 
Mr. Hopkins it says, “He visual- 
izes a minimum of 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 unemployed persons in 
the United States even in a pros- 
perous period. If this estimate is 
at all correct, it is reasonable to 
expect that a large proportion of 
those persons will be employed on 
Government projects and, conse- 
quently, that libraries will have 
their share of such workers.” It 


sis. 


would, for the Federal government, 


establish on a_ national scale, 
regional library centers. “The 
Federal Government, through 


grants-in-aid and the services of 
its own libraries, should aid in the 
development of regional centers 
for library service and in a general 
program of cooperation and coor- 
dination of library resources on 
a regional and national scale.” 
Libraries would be a part of 
the government program for edu- 
cation. “Grants to libraries should 
be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of its provision for 
a basic program of general public 
education.” In effect the govern- 
ment would control the appropria- 
tions made. “The Federal Govy- 
through the Federal 
library agency, should exercise 
sufficient supervision over the al- 


ernment, 


lotment and use of grants-in-aid 
to assure efficient administration 
in the several States.” “Finally, 
the Office of Education should be 
authorized to withhold grants in 


case of maladministration or in 
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case of failure by any State ty 
carry out its obligations under the 
Federal aid plans.” 

Library aid must be determine 
on three bases, poverty, propor. 
tion of rural population, and 5% 
of the amount now expended. Qp 
the first Connecticut would gain 
nothing, on the second little, op 
the third, for the first year about 
$60,000. The total appropriation 
for library aid for the first year, 
with larger appropriations later, 
$17,000,000. 


one 


is about Connee- 
seventicth of the 
population of the United States, 
It would receive one one-hundred. 
sixtieth of the appropriation. 

Probably Connecticut, a ric 
state, can afford to pay for edu 
cation in poor states a very large 
sum, though at the same time if 
receives a smaller sum, but it can 
not afford to let education, includ. 
ing libraries, pass from local con- 
trol, nor can it afford to favora 
program of distantly restricted 
expenditures. 


ticut has 





The Classroom in this Listening Age 


R waLiziNG that radio is the 
one medium of communication 
which has effectively transcended 
the limits of space and thoroughly 
permeated life during the last six- 
teen years, progressive educators 
have within the last two years ta- 
ken definite steps toward harness- 
ing this force and using it as an 
effective assistant. 

During its early years radio 
was watched with awe and regard- 
ed by most classroom teachers as 
an interloper, another distrac- 
tion, against which they must con- 
tend. In those early days the few 
teachers who experimented with 
the radio in the classroom were so 
openly condemned by their col- 
leagues that their experimenta- 
tions became furtive or at best 
apologetic. In some instances the 


Ipa D. Cone 
High School, Nutley, New Jersey 


high schools were somewhat bolder 
and used this new creation as a 
means of arousing interest in cur- 
rent events and in music. 

Then came the Damrosch Mu- 
sic Appreciation Hour, designed 
especially for schools, and New 
York City’s experimental use of 
the radio in broadcasting the ac- 
tivities of a special demonstration 
class to all other classes of the 
grade. From and 
other experiments, notably those 
of the Radio Guild and the School 
of the Air, modern educators have 
concluded that radio is a most po- 
tent force in creative teaching. It 
enables the pupil to develop a 
wide range of interests and a dis- 
criminatory attitude toward mu- 
sic, literature, and drama. It is a 
powerful aid in enriching, stimu- 


same these 


lating, and supplementing it 
struction. Its timeliness is unique 

No other medium, not even the 
daily paper, can present up to the 
minute news, first hand unedited 
reports of actual happenings at 
the exact moment when they 0¢ 
cur. For example, word of th 


Hindenburg disaster was flashed) 
over the nation and graphic eye} 


witness accounts given from the 
very moment the tragedy 0 
curred. The best the newspapem 
could do was to issue an extra 


about an hour later. Then, too} 


no other medium, not even the 
newsreel, can bring geography ¢ 
life so effectively by bridging 

gap of space—Paris, New York 
London, Washington—the twist 
of the dial brings the pupil ®@ 
them. By actually listening in 
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the broadcast of an event, the pu- 
ils receive an impression of au- 
thenticity that can be secured in 
y other way. They actually par- 
icipate in the inauguration of a 
president, the coronation of a 
sing, Or an election in a foreign 
country. 

Beside the practical news con- 
nt value, radio also contributes 
guch to the enrichment of the pu- 
pil’s emotional life. Not only can 
gusic appreciation be developed 
by this method, but an interest in 
iterature can also be stimulated. 
Papils willingly listen to Shakes- 
arian broadcasts; radio dram- 
itizations make the classics real 
to them. 

vv 

However, even after educators 
ad recognized the possibilities 
herent in radio, the question 
mose as to the best method of 
ttilizing those possibilities. The 
mrits of direct teaching versus 
mtegral enrichment were argued 
wain and again. These debates 
geatly delayed the progress of 
ndio as an ally of education. 
Direct teaching offered the pupils 





a! 
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° 
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1ique 


ie services of a specialist in each 
ied, a super teacher, but reduced 
le classroom teacher to the po- 
ition of an automaton. Listening, 
wte-taking, and later discussion 
id analysis could not effectively 
plant the give and take of an 
‘jetual classroom exercise. The 


7 rc tup was not a normal, social 
0 

sditel! Qn the other hand, experience 
gs aths so forcibly demonstrated the 
Y Cifectiveness of radio as a means 
f the integral enrichment that pro- 
ash@liessive teachers are using it in 
e eV Thatever capacity they are able, 
m_ the dare urging Boards of Educa- 
y¥ ton to install classroom radios as 
a Pes boular equipment. Radio clubs, 
extT™lttterned after the motion pic- 
» 0%bte clubs which won a place for 
n thefemselves several years ago, are 
hy thi g organized in many schools. 
ig, the, hers of vision are already 
York, ing about the not too far dis- 
ry tfuture when a course in radio 
." eciation will be offered, not 


a end in itself, but as a means 


of integration and _ correlation 
with English, music, history, sci- 
ence, and economics. In fact, a 
teacher in one progressive high 
school has already begun the 
preparation of a text book to be 
used in such a course. 

A radio course such as is advo- 
cated would have several general 
objectives. Among others, the fol- 
lowing are the most outstanding. 
1. To broaden and enrich life for 
the pupil. 2. To create a profit- 
able and enjoyable use of leisure. 
3. To help the pupil to formulate 
standards by means of which to 
judge programs. 4. To help in 
the creation of intelligent public 
opinion by leading the student to 
listen to both sides of a question 
and weigh the evidence objectively 
before arriving at a conclusion. 
5. To help the pupil to develop 
advertising resistance and dis- 
crimination. Present day investi- 
gations show that in many in- 
stances one of two things hap- 
pens. Either the pupil believes all 
he hears and becomes a gullible 
purchaser in so far as his means 
permit or else because he hears 
so many claims, he believes noth- 
ing and becomes a confirmed scep- 
6. To supplement and moti- 
vate the instruction in English. 
7. To acquaint the pupil with the 
great masters of the fine arts. 

Such a list of major objectives 
opens the way for many general 
activities which serve to create in- 
terest in what otherwise fre- 
quently become humdrum, me- 
chanical exercises. Both as a 
group activity and as an individ- 
ual assignment letter writing 
takes on a far greater meaning if 
one has a definite reason for writ- 
ing to a radio station or a radio 
artist. 2. Creative writing can 
easily be stimulated by the writ- 
ing of original scripts, beginning 
with the writing of mere an- 
nouncements and progressing 
through speeches, discussions, and 
dramas. 3. Orderly thinking and 
analysis can be developed by 
teaching the pupil how to keep a 
well classified scrap book and how 
to adapt the classics to the limits 


tic. 
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of a radio program. 4. Intelligent 
criticism can be developed by the 
writing of critical reviews of pro- 
grams. 5. An interest in organ- 
ization and both oral and written 
reporting can be developed by 
having pupils interview friends 
and neighbors as to their favorite 
programs and then report those 
interviews to the class. 6. Cor- 
relation with science and with mu- 
sic is a simple matter. 

A suggested course of study 
which approximates the work 
carried on at present by the most 
progressive schools and _ which 
would require a full term to com- 
plete is as follows: A study of the 
history of radio and the technical 
side of the subject brings in cor- 
relation with the science depart- 
ment. A study of the radio indus- 
try ties up with work in econom- 
ics. An analysis and an eval- 
uation of popular programs is 
another topic. A study of music 
is offered via radio. Here the class 
learns to choose and discriminate 
not only between the classical 
and the popular, but also between 
the many varieties and qualities 
of each which are offered. A study 
of literature by means of radio 
drama, book reviews and speeches 
broadcast by prominent literary 
figures is the newest method. Ra- 
dio also offers a speech program 
which creates interest in diction 
and vocabulary work. The writing 
of radio scripts is another section 
of the course, one that employs 
all forms of oral and written 
composition. 

After these basic lessons, the 
class is ready to launch into a 
consideration of special types of 
broadcasts. Each unit of work 
here consists of the consideration 
of a special type of broadcast, 
and each type is analyzed and in- 
dividual broadcasts criticised. 
Suggested types include sport 
broadcasts, political broadcasts, 
and news broadcasts. The latter 
affords an excellent means of 
studying style as well as the indi- 
vidual qualities of the popular 
commentators. 

Leaving such definite topics, the 
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course of study would conclude 
with a series of lessons of a more 
general nature. With the contin- 
ued growth of radio, it might be 
well to train the pupil in the fun- 
damentals of radio etiquette, to 
show him what radio’s place in 


the home really is. Then, too, a 
study of radio advertising must 
be included if intelligent citizens 
are to be developed. Furthermore, 
the pupil should know something 
about foreign broadcasting and 
should be able to compare foreign 
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broadcasting regulations with , 
own. 

Such a course of study goes 
great way toward nded ead 


telligent, broad-minded _ citiz 


with multiple interests. 





“All God's Chillun Got Wings" 


Can an ordinary teacher teach creati 
writing to ordinary children? The au 
answers “’Yes’’—and cites examples. 


MARTHA INEZ JOHNSON 
Jarrett High School, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


lr has been my privilege to at- 
tempt to awaken the creative spirit 
in children, to loosen the dancing, 
rhythmic, living flame imprisoned 
in the heart and mind. 

Creative writing has _ been 
taught, or rather shared (it can’t 
be taught) for a longer period to 
children of college professors and 
educators, children who are in 
private schools under special 
teachers. But I have had the 
privilege and pleasure to stimulate 
a creative interest, to unfold the 
wings for flying in children who 
come from humbler homes, the 
children of W.P.A. workers, fac- 
tory hands, clerks, mechanics. In 
ordinary public schools with or- 
dinary children of ordinary par- 
ents, I, their ordinary teacher, 
have tried to adjust the wings for 
flying. 

And Betty Lou, whose wings fit 
fairly well now tells about: 

THINGS I LIKE BEST 


I like to taste peppermint canes on 
Christmas Day, 

And fresh silver fish from a harbor or 
bay, 

Old ivory piano keys I like to feel, 

And a baby doll’s hair that is honestly 
real. 


There is one special thing that I like 
to see, 

That is old-fashioned ladies going to 
tea, 

I like to hear orchestras play Mother 


Machree, 
And the soft paddle of oars on river 
or sea. 


There is something I like especially 
to smell, 

That is cool, fresh water from a 
fountain or well. 


When the wings have been ad- 


justed Sue, aged eleven, has this 
to say: 

“Creative writing has helped me to 

understand and appreciate poetry. 

Before I entered this class I thought 

poetry wasn’t anything special, but 

now I have learned to love good 
poetry. I also like to write, poetry 
especially. 

“Although my greatest ambition is 

to be an artist, I still love poetry. 

I think that if a person who intends 

or wants to be an artist knows 

poetry and beautifully written prose, 
it will help him to have a more beau- 
tiful feeling for his pictures. 

“Also since I’ve been in this class I've 

learned to read more books and to 
pick better literature. I pity the 
person who hasn’t had the oppor- 
tunity to write and appreciate crea- 
tive writing.” 

The reason above every reason 
why this work with children in 
creative writing is so dear to me 
is because it helps the child to 
attain a more abundant and rich- 
It takes him from the 
drabness of bread and butter (or 
bread without butter) existence to 
the glory of the stars and sky, the 
beauty of blossoms and sunsets. 
With his wings properly adjusted 
he is barred from no place on the 
earth, under the in the 
heavens. 

To foster a flexible imagination 
in a child seems to me to be giving 
him one of the most priceless gifts 
of all. For imagination is a divine 
quality in man. It is that element 
that makes man in a degree a cre- 
ator. And even the young child 
senses that indescribable intellec- 
tual ecstasy that comes with the 
knowledge of having created some- 
thing. 
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This upper-air sensation is 
the only result of  stimulatj 
imagination. Unless a child { 
man) can imagine how he 
feel under his neighbor’s 
tions, he cannot really sympathi 
with him. Without imagination 
never has the power to escape f 
the narrow circle of his own 
sonality. The child whose imag 
ation is kept fertile and fh 
has within him the power of § 
pathizing with whatever is hw 
Even with creatures and thi 
below the human level. Wi 
imagination he cannot be a sei 
tist, for science demands sympa 
with processes and objects not 
human. It is not possible to 
a great artist of any kind 
all art is interpretation of 
world by means of imagination 
is not possible for him to b 
good man in a general and b 
sense, for the person who has li 
sympathy is often guilty of be 
unjust to those who are out 
the pale of his narrow sympath} 

And so one of my little fo 
grade boys writes with an imag 
ation of which he is scarcely 
scious, so natural has it become: 

THE BUTTERFLY WIND 
I see butterfly, 
He is sleeping in a 
Red rose, 
Mother Wind makes him 
Get up and get a bowl 


Of honey for his breakfast, 
And what she says he does. 


Ann, who is twelve, tells 
she thinks about Creative Writiag) 


“I think creative writing is one # 
the nicest things I’ve had this ye 
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In fact, I've been more interested 
in it than in any other study. I 
had never thought anything about 
what I wanted to be until I started 
writing in this class, but now I 
know I am going to be a writer, for 
I enjoy it more than anything. I 
know nothing can stop me.” 


And Ann writes further: 


WHAT’S OUTSIDE THE DOOR? 
A door holds back so many things, 
It may be a flower girl who sings, 
Or the grocer’s boy, or maybe a 
friend, 

But still it could be Nan who comes 
to mend. 

I guess it’s the tinker who’s knocking 
now, 

Mom says it’s a peddler that’s making 
the row, 

1 believe I'll open to see who it can be. 

Just who do you think stood staring 
at me? 

Not the tinker, the friend nor the 
girl to mend, 

But only the contrary, mischievous 
wind. 


When children like Ann grow 
up they are not so likely to have 
the experience of a Chicago bus- 
iness man. This executive made 
five long distance telephone calls 
one day. The men with whom he 
talked were all members of a com- 
mittee, appointed to make a deci- 
sion. Each of the men called had 
the same thing to say, “Whatever 
you decide will be all right with 
me.” The executive at the Chicago 
end turned with scorn to his secre- 


tary, remarking, “Not one of 
those fellows could think it 
through.” We have not been 


trained to think. I am reminded 
of Vera Brittain’s remark in her 
“Testament of Youth”: “There is 
still, I think, not enough recogni- 
tion by teachers of the fact that 
the desire to think must be in- 
duced before the power is devel- 
oped. Most people, whether men 
or women, wish above all else to 
be comfortable, and thought is 
a pre-eminently uncomfortable 
process .. . ” Certainly in a de- 
mocracy there is a definite need 
for all children to learn to think. 
Creative writing necessitates inde- 
pendent thinking upon the part of 
the child. 

At the risk of being scorned as 
a heretic, I make the statement 
that I can face the thought of a 
child growing up without having 
made the acquaintance of much 


of the regular school curriculum 
if he can have the opportunity of 
keeping his honest dislike for that 
which is false, if he can acquire a 
fearlessness of observation and 
response, a responsiveness to rhy- 
thm, a daring imagery, if he can 
learn to think clearly, indepen- 
dently, if he can know the power 
and pleasure of words, and have 
inculecated within him a genuine 
appreciation of true poetry and 
all artistic writing. I daresay I 
am not the first to express this 
desire. 

When we sat and dreamed over 
our geographies our teachers 
brought us quickly to the present 
with a stern command. When 
Betty, last week, sat dreaming 
over the map in‘her geography, 
she wrote this, and brought it to 
me happily, knowing I cared a lot 
more for the verses than her geog- 
raphy lesson: 

MAPS 


Oh little maps in picture books, 
Do you think it’s fun to point out the 


ways 

To travel to China or Peru 

Or lands of purple skies and orystal 
waters? 

You lead people 
gayety, 

Perhaps to France or Holland, 

Or countries where silvery delights 
await you. 


to beauty and 


When the genuine bits of orig- 
inal expression begin to come from 
the child, it is natura] I suppose, 
to want to share them, even as 
we who are grown want to share 
our manuscripts with others, so 
the children and I have shared, 
and my own position of missionary 
of beauty to the child momentarily 
changes to that of literary-agent- 
for-the-child. 

So we have sent out bits of 
prose and poetry, and have been 
rewarded with having various pub- 
lications care to accept our words. 
One boy’s essay was paid for in 
cash by Boys’ Life. Another child 
had a poem in the “Scholastic.” 
Child Life has taken a large num- 
ber of verses by the boys and girls, 
and Miss Marjorie Barrows, the 
editor, constantly sends words of 
encouragement and delight. 

These creations come from boys 
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and girls from the first grade 
through seniors in high school, 
And with Grace Conklin I say, 
“They will respond if you catch 
them young enough.” 

So gratified were we with the 
work done in the grade school that 
two years ago we collected all the 
best bits of verse and prose from 
the year’s work, and these were 
published in a little volume called 
“Keepsakes,” so named for Carl 
Sandburg’s definition of poetry, 
“Poetry is a packsack of invisible 
keepsakes.” 

A first-grade child writes in this 


book : 
AN ENGINEER 
I'm going to be an engineer 
I've been on that big engine No. 9 
Down at Monett, 
It had plenty of good fire in it, 
I sat down on the seat, 
And looked all around, 
Daddy told me if he was 
Still living he’d be a fireman 
When I'm an engineer 
Down at Monett.” 


A twelve-year old boy in the 7th 
grade has this highly imaginative 
picture in his mind: 


SPARKLING SILVER 
We hear a soft tinkle 
As the long ladders of silver light 
Are dropped to earth, 
Thin and brilliant in 
The soft tinkle of music, 
As the moon fairies descend, 
Playing on silver strands of 
Moonbeam harps. 
The fairy queen 
Radiant in her cloud pearl chariot 
Comes down the road of rippling 


patterns 
Of star-tinted gold. 


That was Richard, and Inez, 
the same age, and in the same 
grade writes a poem for Mother’s 


Day, and calls it 
MY WAVE 
There is no wave 
Of happiness 
As bright as the one 
I own, 
And my wave 
Will always stay 
Upon the shore 
Of love. 
When my wave of 
Happiness 
Dies, 
Her heart of kindness 
Will overflow 
And love shall 
Sprinkle 
Every one. 


It is my missionary hope that 
many “ordinary” teachers of “or- 
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dinary” boys and girls may be the 
means of helping the children to 
become aware of beauty through 
sharing their own appreciation 
with them. Perhaps you may help 
the children find images of strength 
or delight to describe their moods, 
experiences, the delights of nature, 
the whole world of glory about 
them. 


And after all being a teacher 
of creative writing is a starlit ex- 
istence. When one comes upon 
such exquisite lines as the follow- 
ing, one feels more ecstasy of spirit 
than in actual creation of one’s 
own: 


A NIGHT IN HEAVEN 
A road of sparkling ribbon is 
Cut from the moon’s edge 
For the moon to walk on 
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As she sprinkles stars 
Into the moonlit 
Heaven of blue. 


Stars hold back 

The dawn with their 
Sharp points of silver, 
They are silver pins 
Hung in an ocean of blue, 
The moon draws behind 
Her curtain, 

And the stars 

Shut off their lights 
And disappear. 





Spelling as a College Subject 


Department of English, Edward Waters College 


Some months ago the University 
of Tennessee announced the inaug- 
uration of a course in reading 
which is designed to save the 
careers of more than fifty percent 
of freshmen entering that institu- 
tion. The inauguration was made 
after an extensive investigation 
revealed the fact that a large 
number of entering freshmen could 
not read intelligently. The lack 
of ability on the part of entering 
college students to read also re- 
flected a deficient skill in writing 
which meant that two elementary 
school skills needed considerable 
emphasis in college. 

The writer of this article is of 
the opinion that a certain amount 
of emphasis should also be placed 
upon correct spelling. The way 
to reform bad spelling, according 
to Woolley and Scott in their 
College Handbook of Composition, 
is to work at it determinedly, cor- 
recting a few faults at a time. In 
most cases the bad speller does 
not see words correctly ; his mental 
photograph of them is wrong or 
blurred. In many cases he does 
not hear and pronounce the words 
correctly; he transposes or omits 
letters, he adds syllables, and he 
confuses one word with another. 
A misspelling should never be 
hastily corrected. The student 
should look up the correct spelling 
and fix it in his memory by care- 
ful observation and by writing it 
out. He should keep a list of 





AurFrep FARRELL 
Jacksonville, Florida 


words he misspells and should re- 
fer to it regularly. 

English spelling is conventional 
and in a great many instances ap- 
parently arbitrary. But arbitrary 
conventions largely govern social 
intercourse, and the individual who 
ignores them or rebels against 
them does so usually to his own 
grief. As writing is an extremely 
important means of social inter- 
course, one should be very careful 
to spell in the conventionally ac- 
cepted manner. “In business and 
elsewhere poor spelling is regard- 
ed, next to complete inability to 
read, as the surest sign that one 
is not educated.” 

This article is an outgrowth 
of an “experiment” begun three 
years ago. In every faculty meet- 
ing there were complaints with 
regard to the students’ spelling, 
and all eyes were immediately 
turned toward the English teacher. 
In an effort to find the sources of 
difficulty five hundred words often 
misspelled by college freshmen 
were culled from Jones’ Practical 
English Composition, Jefferson, 
Peckham, and Wilson’s Freshman 
Rhetoric and Practice Book, and 
Woolley and _ Scott’s College 
Handbook of Composition. One 
hundred words at a time were sub- 
mitted to the classes in Freshman 
English during the three years, 
and a record of every misspelled 
word was kept. When the five 
hundred words had been given, the 


number of times each word was 
misspelled was totalled and the 
errors classified. 

While the entire list of words 
is too long to publish here, the one 
hundred words most frequently 
misspelled during the three years 
are listed. The numbers in paren- 
theses refer to the number of times 
the words were misspelled. On an 
average one hundred freshmen 
were tested each year. 


. supersede (153) 

. occurrence (152) 

. siege (151) 

. indispensable (150) 
. villain (147) 
embarrassed (147) 
. vengeance (146) 
coolly (145) 

. permissible (144) 

. twelfth (143) 

. paralyzed (143) 

. accommodates (143) 
. sacrilegious (142) 

. judgment (141) 

. grandeur (141) 

. cemetery (141) 

. sentinel (140) 

. miniature (140) 

. forcibly (140) 

. receded (139) 

. acknowledgment (139) 
. sergeant (138) 

. preceding (138) 

. irresistible (138) 

. hypocrisy (138) 
consciestious (138) 
. weird (137) 
rhythm (137) 
grievance (137) 

. formerly (137) 

. accidentally (137) 
. ridiculous (136) 
resurrection (136) 
. prairie (136) 

. livelihood (136) 


REBSRESRBENSRRESRESSRASRESRESeensnewene 





‘Jones, Basley. Practical English Com- 
position. D. Appleton-Century Compa- 
ny, 1934, page 197. 
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36. nickel (135) 

37. corps (135) 

38. losing (134) 

39. hindrance (134) 
40. fiery (134) 

41. exhilaration (134) 
42. excel (134) 

43. rheumatism (133) 
44. pursuing (133) 
45. prophesied (133) 
46. precedent (133) 
47. perseverance (133) 
48. momentous (133) 
49. mischievous (133) 
50. incidentally (133) 
51. all right (133) 

52. synonym (132) 
53. stationery (132) 
54. restaurant (132) 
55. pennant (132) 

56. niece (132) 

57. legitimate (132) 
58. prejudiced (131) 
59. occurred (131) 

60. disastrous (131) 
61. aggravate (131) 
62. unconscious (130) 
63. temperament (130) 
64. severely (130) 

65. permanent (130) 
66. genius (130) 

67. dormitories (130) 
68. aerial (130) 

69. technical (129) 

70. souvenir (129) 

71. separate (129) 

72. repetition (129) 
73. miscellaneous (129) 
74. lightning (129) 

75. ineligible (129) 

76. equipped (129) 

77. environment (129) 
78. quarantine (128) 

. pronunciation (128) 
. pessimist (128) 

. persistent (128) 

. intellectual (128) 

. humorous (128) 

. exaggerated (128) 
boisterous (128) 

. won't (127) 
unanimous (127) 
similar (127) 
respectability (127) 
monopoly (127) 
maintenance (127) 
influential (127) 
fascinating (127) 
dissipation (127) 

. descent (127) 
thoroughly (126) 

. Shepherd (126) 
privilege (126) 
leneliness (126) 
led (126) 
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Difficulties of highest frequency 
Were classified as follows: 


I. 
II. 


Il. 
IV. 


VI. 





Words ending in cede, ceed, 
sede 

Words ending in ance, ant, 
ence, ent 

Words ending in able, ible 
Words containing ei, ie com- 
bination 


- Doubling of final consonants 


before suffixes 
Dropping of e before suffixes 


Knowledge of the chief sources 
of difficulty having been obtained, 
more attention can be devoted to 
these sources than to words not 
so frequently misspelled. It can 
then be pointed out that only three 
words end in ceed (exceed, proceed, 
succeed) and one in sede (super- 
sede). It follows then that all 
others must end in cede. Distine- 
tion between the use of ance and 
ence and able and ible can be ascer- 
tained from any of the standard 
dictionaries and in many instances 


from the better books on grammar. 

Since it is a well known fact 
that English spelling offers diffi- 
culty many times to even the best 
educated people, more time should 
be devoted to it than is custom- 
ary. It should be made an in- 
tegral part of the Freshman Eng- 
lish course; or a special course 
(the length of and credit for 
which is purely arbitrary) should 
be included in the curriculum to 
teach the art of correct spelling. 





All in the Day's Wk 


Everett V. Perkins 
Principal of Cony High School 
Augusta, Maine 


Dissatisfied Parent 

“It is queer about my boy. He 
isn’t a bit the way I used to be. 
I was fond of mathematics but he 
hates the subject.” One of the 
fond fathers was talking in the 
high school office. “There is one 
physical trait in which your boy 
differs from you,” I remarked. 
“He is six feet tall while you are 
quite short. Do you know from 
whom he inherits his height?” 
“From his grandmother on my 
side,” the man replied. “All his 
other ancestors on both sides of 
the house have been, as far as I 
know, short people.” 

I reminded the man that heredi- 
tary mental traits crop out un- 
expectedly the way physical traits 
do and that his boy must have in- 
herited aversion for mathematics 
from some ancestor, who perhaps 
was so remote as to be unknown 
to his posterity of today. 

Is there any way to disabuse a 
father’s mind of the idea that his 
boy should be like him, especially 
in traits the man thinks desirable? 
We know that what children are 
depends upon two factors,—hered- 
ity and environment. Both of 
these naturally result in a boy’s 
being much different from his 
father. 

It has been said that one-half a 
child’s traits come from the par- 
ents (a quarter from each), one- 


fourth from the grandparents, 
one-eighth from the great grand- 
parents, and so on indefinitely. 
While this statement may not be 
scientifically accurate, it suggests 
the truth that some of the traits 
of our children come from ances- 
tors who lived in the remote past. 

If we look at the other factor 
which influences life we are aware 
that there is more difference be- 
tween the child’s environment to- 
day and that in which his parents 
lived in their youth than has oc- 
curred between any other two 
generations in the world’s history. 
In fact, more changes have taken 
place in the last fifty years than 
have happened in some periods of 
a thousand years in the past. 
People only a little beyond middle 
life grew up without the motion 
picture, the radio, the automobile, 
and the airplane. Besides, the 
economic and social situation has 
changed immeasurably since fa- 
thers and mothers of high school 
youth were young. 

They inherit different traits 
and they grow up in an environ- 
ment not at all like that which in- 
fluenced the plastic period of our 
lives. There is every reason why 
our children should not be like 
us. We shall have to take them 
the way nature gave them to us 
and make the best of what we have 
received. 
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Activities Have Gone Askew 


[urine the last several years 
teachers have heard much of the 
merits of the so-called “activity 
program.” Many were at first 
rather skeptical of the concepts 
involved in this revolutionary pro- 
gram designed to revitalize and 
rejuvenate old and decrepit theo- 
ries of education presumed to have 
outlived their usefulness. 

In due course of time nearly all 
these doubtful ones came to wor- 
ship at the shrine of the integrated 
program. It is feared that a 
goodly number of them became 
devotees, not because of any com- 
prehensive inner understanding of 
the new theories, or because they 
were personally converts, but ra- 
ther because they felt the other 
teachers who had so rapidly and 
gladly deserted the old standards 
must be right and themselves, the 
minority, must be wrong. 

Perhaps the writer cannot ap- 
preciate the splendid values in- 
herent in the new education. Per- 
haps his social vision is so narrow, 
so constricted, so befogged with 
old ideas, that he cannot grasp 
the shining values of this new day. 
But he would like to cite one 
typical example covering points 
that he cannot understand. 

He has seen fifth grade boys 
spend hours making wooden 
spoons during the study of the 
pioneering era. The boys began 
this project with a piece of 1” by 
6” by 12” lumber. On this they 
traced the rough outline of a 
spoon. With a coping saw the 
excess wood was removed. Then a 
file eame into play to smooth the 
edges, and gouges were next em- 
ployed to hollow and shape the 
spoon. When the article was 
finished considerable imagination 
had to be employed by the behold- 
er to visualize the purpose for 
which it had been created. 


Paut Hersoip 
Chatsworth, California 


Let us think of certain factors 
involved in this situation. In the 
first place it is not realistic. The 
pioneer boy would not have had 
a piece of milled lumber with which 
to begin his spoon, nor would he 
have had a coping saw or most 
of the other tools employed by 
our modern lads. So in this one 
important respect the project was 
unfortunate: It was not true to 
life. Further, what if the fifth 
grade lads had followed faithfully 
the exact techniques used by their 
ancestors in the creation of the 
wooden spoons? What possible 
relation does that have to modern 
life? Our boys don’t have to use 
wooden spoons, and if they did 
Mr. Kress’ nation-wide organiza- 
tion could supply one for a nickel. 

It is probably needful for boys 
and girls to have a good working 
knowledge of how their forefathers 
lived. But how can they gain 
such knowledge by spending many 
hours in the creation of minor 
tools, implements, and other im- 
pedimenta used by the doughty 
men of old? How, for instance, 
can having children make objects 
unfaithful to the original—while 
being directed by teachers who do 
not know the diflerence between a 
band saw and a rip saw—help 
children get ready for the lives 
they will lead in the period of 
history that faces them, or give 
them a deeper appreciation of the 
past? 

v 

We believe the activity pro- 
gram, no matter how fine its orig- 
inal concepts, has been side- 
tracked. We feel that the idea 
of learning through doing is ex- 
cellent, provided one condition is 
met. That is that the knowledge 
and skill acquired have an exact 
and definite application to present 
day needs. But unhappily the 


possibly excellent and sound idea 
behind the activity program hay 
gotten out of hand. In actuality, 
it is being applied by a host of 
well-meaning teachers who sincere. 
ly wish to give the children in their 
charge the right start but who 
are unfortunately not personally 
equipped to apply the activity 
program. : 
v 

It has degenerated to an & 
tended daily sloyd period regarded 
by the children as a time for 
play and mischief, when noise and 
disorder can be unconfined, al 
though screened by such phrase 
as “creative work,” “learning 
group cooperation and tolerance,’ 
and “learning through doing.” 

This helter-skelter, harum-sea- 
rum scene of daily disorder is sv 
pervised in most instances by 4 
teacher who has almost no know 
ledge of the actual techniques it 
volved in what the children ar 
doing. That is, she couldn’t sav 
a board to a line, or drive a nal 
without bruising the wood. 

Further, she doesn’t know what 
is actually being accomplished. If 
the teacher in charge of the speor 
creating activities heretofore mer 
tioned were asked, “What rele 
tionship does the creation of this 
spoon have to the child’s late 
life?”’, she would be absolutely ut 
able to make a valid reply. 

We fear that the activity pre 
gram resembles that oft-referré 
to state in which “the blind leal 
the blind.” The children dont 
know why they are being givé 
these delightful play periods whet 
they hammer and saw to heart's 
content, and the teachers them 
selves can give no better explant 
tion than the repetition of variot 
catch phrases whose virility, Vi 
ity and validity cannot be demer 
strated. 
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Building Better Study Habits 


CHARLES EDGAR FINCH 
Rochester, New York 


an te 
Reading Ability 


N order to study successfully, a pupil must develop 
different ways of reading. Many students, even in 
high school and college, are reading words rather 
than getting ideas. They pass over words they do 
not know with little apparent concern for the ideas 
the author is trying to convey. Let us discuss some 
of the different reading situations in which it is pos- 
ible for the teacher to provide a type of educa- 
tional guidance that will increase the effectiveness of 
the study period. 

First of all, let us consider the usual classroom 
situation. The successful teacher writes definite ques- 
tions or directions on the blackboard, or provides an 
outline to guide the pupils in their search for the 
information which he expects them to obtain as the 
result of their silent study of the textbook. It is sur- 
prising, however, as actual tests have shown, how 
many children need assistance in using even these 
imple aids. Open book lessons will prove very help- 
ful in teaching pupils how to answer definite ques- 
tions or to follow an outline. Such work is an essen- 
tial preliminary step before pupils can organize 
their own material and make independent outlines. 
Careful checking of the notes made by the pupils 
during a study period will afford teachers an excel- 
lent opportunity to discover pupil needs and will 
siggest remedial measures. 

When pupils are sent to the library to gather in- 
formation to be presented in class as a part of the 
York on a particular problem or project, you have a 
trading situation of quite a different type. Assum- 
ing that the librarian has selected and made readily 
available books containing information on the topics 
to be investigated, there is still the problem of the 
proper use of the table of contents and of the index 
in locating quickly and effectively the part of the 

k containing specific relevant facts. Tests given 
fo a large number of pupils entering junior high 
school indicate only 50% ability in such an impor- 
tant study aid as the index. In this type of reading 
tach pupil must also be taught, through carefully 
directed practice, to evaluate the material he is 
treading and select information that is worthwhile 
and that will be of interest to his classmates when 
he makes his particular contribution. 





Reading from newspapers, periodicals, and maga- 
zines in order to gain civic enlightenment, is a type 
of reading in which it is eminently desirable to de- 
velop skill. Pupils must be taught to read with dis- 
crimination ; looking for worthwhile information on 
present-day problems in the community, the state, 
the nation, and the world. Newspaper headings, like 
paragraph headings, should help in calling attention 
to items of importance. One class adopted the fol- 
lowing plan for newspaper reading: 

1. Start with the front page. 


2. Use the headlines to pick out important arti- 
cles. 

3. Look at the editorials for opinions on current 
events. 

4. Learn to interpret cartoons. 


- 


5. Skim the rest of the paper. 

Work on reading the newspaper offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to teach pupils how to skim by 
using headlines and key sentences to locate essential 
information. Asking pupils to read an article and 
then to express the gist of the article in three or four 
sentences is a helpful procedure provided the teacher 
has illustrated by oral reading and summary how 
this should be done. 

An excellent opportunity for critical and thought- 
ful reading is afforded by some of the editorials 
found in the newspaper. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the purpose of an editorial is to express 
an opinion rather than to make a statement of facts. 
After reading an editorial such questions as the fol- 
lowing stimulate critical thinking: 

1. What stand does this paper take on the ques- 

tion under discussion? 

2. Are the reasons stated good and sufficient for 

the argument? Why or why not? 

3. Do I agree with the writer of the editorial? 

Why or why not? 

In work on current topics the teacher also has 
an excellent opportunity to call attention to the 
way a newspaper uses cartoons to approve or disap- 
prove of some policy just as it uses editorials. If 


* An article on Note Taking will appear in a later 
issue. 
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properly instructed and stimulated, pupils will study 
cartoons with enthusiasm and thus add another 
worthwhile study habit to their list. 

The complaints that come from employment of- 
fices as well as from all those who have anything to 
do with blanks used for obtaining various kinds of 
information indicate the necessity for emphasis on 
intelligent reading questions. The schools certainly 
have their share of responsibility for developing this 
type of reading. The ability to read and follow di- 
rections is another essential type of reading used in 
everyday activities. Whether one wants to knit a 
sweater, or set up a machine, or play a new game, 
he must be able to read and follow directions intel- 
ligently—an ability like so many others that we 
have discussed that will prove valuable as long as 
one lives. 

Developing the ability to read for appreciation 
and enjoyment is most important because it provides 
a way in which one can use leisure time wisely and 
profitably. Learning to read for appreciation and 
enjoyment is another reading ability that will bring 
life-long satisfaction. Persons who have learned to 
enjoy books need never be lonesome nor lack good 
companions. The rate of reading will naturally be 
much more rapid in this type of work, as the indi- 
vidual reads to get a general impression rather than 
to obtain specific information. Failure to develop a 
reasonable degree of speed in reading has robbed 
many persons of the pleasure that comes from read- 
ing a good book. 

In silent reading it is important that one be able 
to read economically from the point of view of time 
and effectively from the standpoiit of understand- 
ing. To read economically means to be able to read 
with a reasonable degree of speed, but to read effec- 
tively one must understand or comprehend what he 
reads. Success in book subjects depends largely 
upon these two factors, speed and comprehension. 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading by McCall and 
Crabb, published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City will be found especially helpful in developing 
and checking both comprehension and speed in read- 
ing. An important thing in tests of the type used 
in these booklets is that it gives each student a 
chance to compare his results in comprehension with 
his speed rating. If his rating on speed is high and 
his mark in comprehension is low, he will have to 
read more slowly until he is able to comprehend what 
he reads. If his rating on the speed test is low and 
his mark on the comprehension test is high, he will 
need to increase his speed because the results show 
that he understands what he reads, but that he needs 


Next month’s article in the series by Mr. Finch will deal with 
“Learning to Use Books” 
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to read more rapidly so that he can accomplish moy 
in a given study period. In classes where tests hay 
made such comparisons possible pupils have request- 
ed that the tests be given frequently in order ty 
enable them to follow their own progress and so by 
sure that they weré improving. Another suggestion 
for testing comprehension is to have the pupils read 
carefully a selected page from the textbook, thep 
close their books and check on the reading by means 
of a series of “true-false” statements prepared by 
the teacher and based upon the page read. Ten such 
statements used for this purpose will simplify the 
rating of the results. If each student makes a note 
on his paper of the time required to read the page 
carefully enough to get the facts, the teacher wil 
also get a page-rate of the pupil’s reading which 
will enable him to compare comprehension and speed, 
This page-rate will also indicate to the teacher the 
amount of reading matter that the members of the 
class may be expected to cover in a given time and 
thus provide a guide for home assignments. 

Speed in reading may be improved: 

1. By a natural grouping of words that belong 

together. 
2. By moving one’s eyes rhythmically and stead- 
ily across the page. 


** 
“ 
‘ 


By not moving one’s lips when reading silently, 
drills. 


5. By learning how to skim. 


ea 


By vocabulary 


For those who have not become too discouraged 
in the matter of reading, there is hope. Their very 
desire to improve affords an excellent starting point. 
The teacher must decide upon the suggestions to be 
applied in everyday work and then time must b 
given for ample practice. A reasonable amount of 
drill in any skill one wants to gain is the key to sue 
cess. This is just as true in building better study 
habits as it is in any other endeavor. Merely reading 
a list of suggestions or talking to a group of ste 
dents will accomplish very little. A feeling on the 
part of a student that he is succeeding is a factor 
of geat importance. If pupils are once convinced 
that following study suggestions will help them to 
get more out of their school work, they will react 
to the teacher’s plan with amazing enthusiasm. This 
very attitude will prove a great help in bringing 
about real progress. Once the pupil has realized 
that day dreaming and dawdling over his work ate 
enemies to good study habits, he will have taken 
another important step in his study progress, and 
improvement in both speed and comprehension will 
follow as a matter of course. 
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EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


By RANDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, Iron River High School, lron River, Michigan 


ITH the passing of the 
Yuletide holidays, the next major 
gutline on our educational horizon 
js the inevitable examination. At 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Har- 
yard students are being subjected 
to a thorough-going investigation 
as to their failures, scholastically 
and otherwise. Heredity, physical 
make-up, and family life will be 
studied to determine to what ex- 
tent these factors contribute to a 
student’s success or failure in life. 
... At the University of Michigan 
results of the poll of NYA em- 
ployees show that their scholastic 
average is higher than the general 
student level. This conclusion is 
apparently in order: when a stu- 
dent is denied NYA aid or any 
other financial reward for one or 
two terms during which time he 
has “failed,” the upshot is apt to 
be renewed interest in getting back 
om the eligibility list. Here at 
Iron River, the general student 
average is 2.0 (C) and the NYA 
average (43 students) is 2.1. No 
student is permitted to remain on 
NYA if he fails in one or more 
subjects. If he receives passing 
grades in the next six-weeks’ mark- 
ing period, he is reinstated. The 
net result is few failures. , 
Speaking of school achievement, 
something should be said concern- 
ing Thomas I. Davis’s research at 
Toronto, Canada. Principal Davis 
contends that milk-fed pupils aver- 
aged between 1.20 and 2.17 days 
better attendance per pupil over 
aelass not fed milk. Mr. Davis 
should continue his experiment 
and determine the scholastic ef- 
fects dairy products have upon 
previously undernourished 
dents. 


stu- 
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A far cry from milk-fed boys 
and girls are the laboratory skele- 
tons at John Carroll University 
in Cleveland. Because their new 


faculty building is not yet com- 
pleted, Father H. T. Ahern and 
others of the biology department 
find it “convenient” to lab 
skeletons as coat hangers. 


use 


Leaving biology for geology, we 
find that Cincinnati University 
professors report the discovery of 
parts of sea scorpions which in- 
habited Ohio several million years 


ago. 


In this age, one never knows 


what will be uncovered or dis- 
covered. 

Ww 
The most sensational news 


which has come to this writer’s 
attention is an Associated Press 
dispatch from the St. Louis con- 
vention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. President 
Shattuck of Detroit reported that 
experiments are in progress which 
would take away English as a 
formal classroom subject. A 
former English teacher myself, I 
have always felt that any teacher, 
qualified to teach in the public 
schools, is ex-officio a teacher of 
English. Grammar, punctuation, 
penmanship, and speiling should 
be matters of concern to every in- 
structor, leaving only literature 
to be taught by the English teach- 
er. And this contention seems to 
be on the educational horizon if 
the National Council’s action goes 
the limit. Other curricular changes 
include the decision of two schools 
to dispense with interscholastic 
athletics: St. John’s College at 
Annapolis which is to substitute 
an intramural program and the 
University of Nevada which dis- 
banded its gridiron squad by order 
of the regents. ... At Ann Arbor 
four outstanding physicians are 
giving a series of six lectures on 
marriage and parenthood to aca- 
demic seniors and students of the 
medical school. Ironically enough 
comes an announcement from 
Michigan’s department of public 


instruction that the work of pre- 
paring a textbook on personal 
hygiene to be used in the public 
schools has been halted. A com- 
mittee appointed by the state 
superintendent presented a pre- 
liminary draft which failed to 
secure official approval. 


vW 


In New York state, educators 
are the recipients of a severe in- 
dictment—the truth of which this 
middle westerner finds hard to ac- 
cept. After a three-year study 
of the Empire state’s schools by 
200 “specialists,” their report 
states that “America cannot be 
governed satisfactorily or admin- 
istered industrially in the days 
that lie ahead on the basis of the 
kind of schooling 80% of the boys 
and girls (of New York) receive. 
... They have no idea what work 
means, what sorts of opportunities 
there are, how to look for work, 
or how to work when they get a 
job.”. . . Yet from the University 
of Wisconsin comes the more en- 
couraging news that better than 
85% of its last year’s seniors are 
now employed as compared with 
75% in 84 other American uni- 
versities. Mining and civil engin- 
cers, physical education teachers 
(a big demand for these), lawyers, 
journalists have been placed with- 
out difficulty. The New York 
“specialists” resuscitate the moth- 
argument that educators 
are overemphasizing the fads and 
frills and underemphasizing the 
real essentials which the schools 
of twenty years ago (according to 
the report) provided so ably. Un- 
doubtedly that was just about 
the time our “specialists” were in 
school themselves. Today New 
Yorkers are needlessly spending 
some $347 per pupil a year for 
instruction in dramatics and for- 
ensics and $134 per pupil for 
music as contrasted with $36 for 
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academic studies. Jf these figures 
are accurate, they are admittedly 
What do 


high. statistics you 
have? 
WwW 
Now that America’s schools 


have once more been subjected to 
their periodical criticism, perhaps 
we can gain inspiration from 
across the seas. In Sweden there 
are 5,500 public libraries to our 
6,250 and its population is one- 
twentieth that of the United 
States. Adult education has made 
rapid strides: they have sixty 
“folk schools” with an enrollment 
of 6,000. And strangely enough 
they place only minor stress upon 
academic subjects such as litera- 
ture and languages, concerning 
themselves more with social and 
economic problems. Swedish boys 
and girls are taught, for instance, 
lessons in traffic safety just as 
American pupils are! Our Ameri- 
can “specialists” would most likely 
include such efforts at life saving 
among their “fads and frills.”. . . 
But bad as American education 
may be, it can not be said that 
atheism is ruling our schools as 
is true of Communistic Russia. 
- Twenty years of teaching has pro- 
duced a generation who define God 
as an “iron ikon—an old bald- 
headed man—a stupid priest.” 
Would-be critics of American edu- 
cation are too close to American 
schools to be fair. A year or two 
in some foreign country would do 
all of us a great deal of good! 


v 
The spotlight this month falls 
on several outstanding school 


people—faculty and students. . . . 
Western State Teachers College 
at Kalamazoo found a few quiet 
moments recently to pay tribute 
to the memory of Frank E. Ells- 
worth for many years superin- 
tendent of the training school. To 
this writer, though not a personal 
friend, he was nevertheless always 
friendly, human, and inspiring— 
the type for whom the need is 
greatest. At Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, 2000 school children sere- 
naded and presented scores of 
signed testimonials to 82-year-old 


Jules Iverson, whose loyalty to 
boys and girls in that area de- 
served appreciation. .. At Racine, 
Wisconsin, the will of former prin- 
cipal T. E. Sanders has set aside 
an annual sum of approximately 
$350 as an award to the best all- 
round student at William Horlick 
High School... . : At the 1938 In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago fourteen-year old 
Irene Brown, 4-H member of 
Aledo, Illinois, sold her Aberdeen- 
Angus champion steer for $3,785. 
She had purchased it a year ago 
for $60! .. . At Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, a harmless boys’ or- 
ganiation called themselves the 
“Black Shirts” and attracted the 


attention of no less a committee 
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than that presided over by Con- 
gressman Dies. Mrs. Wade Walser 
debated the possibility of butting 
a few heads together, and the com- 
mittee agreed to let the matter 
drop. All of which seems to bear 
out Dean Madden’s belief that 
regimentation and dictatorships 
are not part and parcel of the 
American daily 
They like to organize, 


average boys’ 
routine. 
but it is a democratic organiza- 


tion, credit for which should be 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


WHAT DOES OSWALD THINK? 


What they think when little 
Oswald starts to school for the first 
time: 

His mother—Just think, my little 
darling is almost grown up. 

His father—I hope he makes a full- 
back. 

His older sister—That means I’ve 
got to walk to school with him and 
can’t go with the kids. 

His teacher—I hope he’s smarter 
than he looks. 

His neighbors — Thank heaven! 
Now we can have peace for a few 
hours a day. 

His dog—You-00-00-00-00. 


THE FOUR STAGES 

Freshman: ‘““Mamma, may I go out 
tonight?” 

Sophomore: “Going out tonight, 
Mother. Home at ten. 

Junior: “Going out tonight, Dad.” 

Senior: ‘“G’night, Dad. I'll bring in 
the milk.” 

% % 
NOT POSTED 

A man and his wife recently went 
for a hike in the woods. Suddenly they 
realized that they had lost their way. 

“I wish Emily Post were here with 
us,” said the husband. “I think we 
took the wrong fork!” 
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CLEV) 
given to the schools. ave bec 
A happy New Year to you alll] gth an 
I hope it will be everything you}ian As 
want it to be. If it does not work | mators, 
out that way, and it undoubtedly to Marc 
will not, write us and then you B prepa’ 
will feel better ! Sesin; 
xecomm 
Request 
thould | 
man of 
i Towe 
~ . 2. r joge 3 Verm 
eacher—“What is a compo . 
sentence?” Clarif 
Pupil—“A compound sentence has} BURL 
double action.” George 
* 2--s matics 
Teacher—“What is the equator?” af Vers 
Pupil—“The equator is the hot for seve 
country where travelers go but se- they ha 
dom ever return.” >. 
SIMPLE PROCESS = i 
Visitor (in editorial rooms) —‘What wlid g 
do you use that blue pencil for?” wood. ¢ 
Editor—“Well, to make a long dy 
story short, it’s to—er—make a long : 
story short.” =, 
Sk: = , 
Matched eeria 
“Oh, I know a few things!” & = 
claimed the haughty senior. —? 
“Well, you haven’t anything om book "- 
me,” retorted the freshman confr ide 4 
dently; “I guess 1 know as few things iad by 
as anybody.” Jeet a” 
Not Fussy ae 


Lady of the House—These trousett 
may be useful to you. All they need 
is a little mending. 

Tramp—O. K., mum; I'll call back 
in half-an-hour. 

“oS. * 
WISE INDEED 

Teacher: “Who were the three wit 

men?” 


Johnny: “Stop, Look and Listen!” 
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Administrators Booking Up 
for Cleveland Parley 


CLEVELAND. — Downtown hotels 
lave been reserved to capacity for the 
th annual convention of the Amer- 
ian Association of School Adminis- 
mators, to be held here February 25 
toMarch 2. President John A. Sexson 
preparing a program said to include 
mny innovations, The Cleveland 
Housing Committee is still finding 
xcommodations for late applicants. 
Requests for reservations now available 
thhould be made to Mark Egan, Chair- 
man of Housing Bureau, 1604 Termin- 
i Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vermont Mechanisms 
Clarify Mathematics 


BuRLINGTON, Vt.—Professor 
George H. Nicholson, of the mathe- 
matics department of the University 
of Vermont, has worked out models 
for several mathematical puzzlers and 
they have been built by an engineer- 
ing student, A. J. Taggart. 

The models, which illuminate prob- 
kms in algebra, trigonometry and 
wlid geometry, are made mostly of 
wood. Other materials used are string, 
lad fish sinkers, chalk and kitchen 
hooks. 

In a few models, metals protractors 
ind rulers have been used. All of the 
materials together have cost little 
money. 

One mechanism, consisting of a bar 
fastened to a vertical post, with six 
hooks fastened to the bar at either 
fide, and a pulley arrangement oper- 

by a string and weight, demon- 
strates the rule that two negative 
tumbers multiplied together give a 
Positive answer. 


Ball State College 
To Dedicate Building 


Muncie, INp.—Highlight of the 
Dad’s Day program at Ball State 
Teachers College here, on January 25, 
will be the dedication of the recently 
Snstructed $400,000 Frank Elliott 

ui men’s residence hall and of West- 
Minster chimes presented by the classes 





PARENTS FAVOR “LIBERAL” TEACHING, 


SURVEY IN PENNSYLVANIA SHOWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Parents are 
almost as “liberal” as teachers and 
school administrators in their attitude 
toward progressive developments in 
public education, it was indicated re- 
cently, in the results of a survey of 
public opinion on the schools, which 
was conducted in Pennsylvania under 
the supervision of Dr. Paul R. Mort 
and Dr. Francis G. Cornell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Professor Norman H. Hinton, of 
Dartmouth College. 

The investigators expressed the be- 


lief that national opinion was reflected 
by findings of the questionnaire in 
large cities, small and medium-sized 
towns, suburbs and rural communities 
in the State. 

In checking their agreement or dis- 
agreement with 100 statements in a 
questionnaire entitled “What Should 
Our Schools Do?”, parents revealed 
that they were 64 per cent “liberal” 
as compared with 76 per cent for 
teachers and 79 per cent for school 
administrators. 





of 1936, 1937 and 1938. This is the 
first unit in the college’s six-year 
building program. 


Experts Preparing 
Education Dictionary 

OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—A new 
dictionary for teachers, dealing with 
the more scientific educational terms, 
including all fields of education, is 
now in preparation and is expected 
to be completed in about four or five 
years. It will parallel the standard dic- 
tionaries of other professions. 

Dr. Harry D. Rinsland, Professor of 
Educational Measurements at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, one of the five 
men who are assembling the diction- 
ary has just compiled 18,000 terms in 
tests made in the field of educational 
measurements for material to be used 
in the proposed volume. 


Sports Teaching 
Held as Model 


New York. — Of the entire cul- 
tural heritage handed down to us by 
the ancient Greeks, athletics is the 
only subject that is taught correctly 
in the schools today, Dr. John Ers- 
kine, author and educator, declared 
yesterday, before the fifth annual For- 
eign Language Conference sponsored 
by the New York University School 
of Education. 

Dr. Erskine urged that all subjects 


be taught in the same way as athlet- 
ics, and that the system of giving 
grades in school subjects be abolished, 
since, “‘as in athletics, it is only the 
result that counts and not a mark.” 

“Because a student gets a grade of 
95 per cent in a language under the 
present educational system, it doesn’t 
mean that he knows that much, but 
simply that the teacher’s score in 
catching him in mistakes is 5 per 
cent,” he said. 

“You can’t interrupt a boy play- 
ing football by teaching him the his- 
tory of the sport. He isn’t interested 
in getting a Phi Beta Kappa in the 
subject. He is interested only in the 
result of a contest, and a ‘grade’ isn’t 
necessary because the results are obvi- 
ous. And if he wants to learn to swim 
what he is mainly interested in is to 
keep from sinking.” 


School Camera 
Course Popular 


Tarrytown, N. Y.—Student in- 
terest in photography has increased by 
40 per cent on the basis of the large 
enrollment in the photography club 
of Marymount College here. William 
Freese, director of The New York 
Times studio, is giving a series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations in the col- 
lege photography studio. 
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HARDSHIPS EMPHASIZED IN CHOOSING 
TEACHERS FOR 2500 INDIAN SCHOOLS 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Until this 
fall the average teacher might pass the 
civil service examinations for a posi- 
tion teaching in the Indian schools, 
which are mostly in isolated localities 
of the Far North and West, where bad 
roads, inclement weather, a meager 
population and other elements present 
problems to which the teacher cannot 
find answers in textbooks. Now the 
Federal Civil Service Commission has 
issued some new requirements for 
teachers. It plans to fill these positions 
only with those who recognize the 
hardships they will face and who are 
fitted to handle them. 

So, in addition to previous require- 
ments—American citizenship, age un- 
der 40; a college disploma (or equiv- 
alent in specialized fields, such as mu- 
sic, art, science or home economics) , 
and two years’ teaching experience— 
a practical oral test is required. 

This deals with the applicant’s abil- 
ity to plan original programs, adjust 
to changing conditions, co-operate, 
respect primitive cultures, build pro- 
grams on needs and customs of a spe- 
cial locality, discuss intelligently social 
and economic problems of low-income 
groups and the natural resources of 


the region, and willingness to lead in 
community enterprises and associate 
with a small group of people in isolated 
areas. 

Also, the two years’ teaching experi- 
ence required must have been in 
schools where similar educational pro- 
grams were developed, not the usual 
city classroom experience. 

Although it might be supposed that 
these Indian schools, with their primi- 
tive problems and pioneer design for 
living, would have slight appeal for a 
college graduate, there are only about 
twenty-five vacancies for next year 
among more than 2,500 such positions, 
varying in specific requirements, in 
256 school in the United States and 
Alaska. Current figures show 27,500 
students, children and adults, in the 
Indian day, vocational and boarding 
schools. About 600 Indians are on the 
teaching staffs. 

The government sends young mar- 
ried men to the most inaccessible of 
all, the omne-teacher schools. Their 
Wives get appointments as “‘special as- 
sistants” and are expected to do com- 
munity work, handle home economics 
prroblems and cook noon-day lunches 
in stormy weather. 





Schools Push War 
On Poor Reading 


New Yorx—A mass attack upon 
the problem of poor readers has been 
opened in the 81 New York City jun- 
ior high schools as Board of Education 
officials prosecute an ambitious pro- 
gram to help the thousands of boys 
and girls who have not been taught 
to read properly. Classes for backward 
readers have been established in each 
of the junior high schools. Remedial 
techniques and specially trained teach- 
ers are part of the campaign to aid 
the pupils. About 100 classes, includ- 
ing 3,500 students, have been set 
aside to carry on the experiment. Out 
of it, the authorities hope, will come a 
definite program that can be used in 
the rest of the school system. Last 
June a reading test was given to the 
sixth-grade pupils. Thus the junior 


high school officials have a record of 
the reading ability of the entering 
boys and girls. Those needing the 
greatest amount of help have been 
singled out and placed in the special 
classes. 


School Breaks Up 
Fist Fighting 


MONTEREY, TENN. — Monterey 
high school has discovered how to 
curb brawls and secret smoking 
among boy students. 


Leonard Crawford, school principal, 
now requires youths involved in 
fights to don boxing gloves before 
the student body in the school audi- 
torium. 


The decrease in the number of 
scraps, school officials report, has been 
remarkable, for few of the boys like 
the idea of taking a possible licking 
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before the eyes of their favorite 
Crawford also has a solution 
the smoking problem. He has provid 
a smoking room in the school build; 
where boys, who have the consent @ 
their parents, may go forfive mig 
utes each school day and smoke 
their heart’s content. ) 
Girls are not allowed to smokg 
Boys face the penalty of a seve 
spanking and dismissal from school 
caught smoking in any other part ¢ fo 
the building. Football players caught 
smoking anywhere, any time, pay fa fo 
it by running around the athletic fid 
25 times. f 


Marriage Schools 
Popular in London 

Lonpon — Evening schools f 
training girls for marriage are meet 
ing with such success here that hum 
dreds of would-be pupils have to} 
turned away. Dressmaking, cooke 
laundry work, child welfare, domesti 
electricity and hygiene are among th 
subjects taught. Regent street pol 
technic, one of the most impo 
schools, has turned away a “tre 


rt 
dous number” of applicants for c 


ery and dressmaking classes, it wa 
said, 
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Chicago Schools » 
Teach the Shag Willa 


Cuicaco, Irt.—More than 1,800 Ret 
’ ’ ur 
boys and 600 girls in the Chicago 






















public schools signed up to learn th Was 
Lambeth walk and shag when th het ¢ 
schools opened modern dance coursés. |” . 
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Make your “School Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 








Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Willard E. Givens Association. Other officers spoke “The curriculum revision move- 


1,800 | Returned to Office 


a Wasuincton, D. C.—Willard E. 
en the juens has been re-elected executive 
thief of headquarters staff of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Term of 
tice is for four years. Secretary Giv- 
ms has had wide experience as an edu- 
5 fator, beginning his professional career 
#%a rural teacher in Indiana. Prior to 
lis present position he was superin- 


~OUrsés. 


the [pindent of the Oakland, Cal., public 
elled |} hools. He was honored at the June, 
‘How 111938, commencement of his Alma 
bers, |}Mater, the University of Indiana, with 


the honorary degree of LL.D: 



















thool Plays Host 

Students’ Parents 

)Lawrenceviite, N. J.—Allen V. 
y, headmaster of Lawrenceville 
Khool, welcomed nearly 200 fathers 
i Memorial Hall recently, to the 
Behool’s annual fathers’ week-end. As 
tests of Lawrenceville and of their 
tons, the fathers experienced the rout- 
te life of their sons, viewing the in- 
tt workings of the school. Dr. Heely 
kscribed the progress of this school 
the last meeting of the Fathers 


briefly of the work of the 
school departments. 


Just One Man 
In Marriage Class 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s marriage course has become 
co-educational, with the enrollment of 
§3 young women and—one male stu- 
dent. The campus hero is Dia El-Zin 
Zaid, an Egyptian, who has a graduate 
scholarship, won by his work last year 
in Cairo. Despite the fact that a stu- 
dent vote last spring showed an over- 
whelming majority of the male stu- 
dent body in favor of a marriage 
course, only Dia El-Zin Zaid enrolled. 
“I entered the course for the novelty,” 
the Egyptian youth explained. “I en- 
joy new experience of any type.” 


various 


For a Breathing Spell 


In Curricular Changes 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The need for more 
objective evaluation of educational 
programs and methods was strongly 
emphasized at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, held here 
November 24-26, 1938, 


ment, which has taken the country by 
storm, has in too many communities 
been actuated by the incentive of 
keeping-up-with-the-Joneses _ rather 
than by definite and worthy purposes 
of reorganization,” Harold Spears, 
director of research and secondary edu- 
cation in the Evansville, Indiana public 
schools, told the convention delegates. 

A breathing-spell during which the 
rapid educational changes of the past 
decade can be appraised was recom- 
mended by Marquis E. Shattuck of 
the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University, retiring president of the 
Council. 

Officers of the National Council of 
Teachers of English who will serve in 
1939 are: Miss Essie Chamberlain, 
Oak Park Township (Illinois) High 
School, president; E, A. Cross, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, first 
vice-president; Miss Angela Broening, 
Baltimore Board of Education, second 
vice-president; W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chicago Normal College, secretary- 
treasurer. New York City was chosen 
as the next meeting-place, November 
30-December 1, 1939. 
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VARIETY OF COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
OFFERED BY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Nineteen courses, designed espe- 
cially for Massachusetts teachers, are 
to be given in Metropolitan Boston 
during the winter months through the 
Division of University Extension of 
the Massachusetts Department of Ed- 
ucation. Teachers in rural districts who 
cannot attend classes will be able to 
take University Extension  corre- 
spondence courses in educational meth- 
ods and practices. These courses are 
available at any time. 

The courses to be given in Boston 
include: ‘Biographies,’ by Robert E. 
Rogers; “Dramatic Criticism,” by 
George Brinton Beal; “Effective Eng- 
lish Expression,” by Augustine L. 
Keefe,’; “Advanced English Compo- 
sition”’ by Thomas W. Sheehan; 
“Problems and Procedures in Adult 
Alien Education”; “The Development 
of Massachusetts Public Education,” 
by John P. Sullivan; “Aesthetics,” by 
Herman H. Brase; ‘Methods of Teach- 
ing Mechanical Drawing,” by Albert 
L. Coyne; “Training for Camp Coun- 
selors,” by Elise M. Nelsen; ‘Dental 


Health Education,” by Edna M. Brad- 
bury and Ambrose L. Hanley, D.M.D.; 
“History and Techniques of Radio 
Broadcasting,” by Ralph L. Harlow; 
“American History to 1865,” by Cor- 
nelius G. Cotter ‘Problems of Amer- 
ican Government,” by John E. 
O’Loughlin; “International Affairs,” 
by various lectures; “Bird Study,” by 
Horace Taylor; ‘Training for Public 
Service,” by Edward J. Wall; “Bioi- 
ogy: Man and the Nature of His Bio- 
logical World,” by Frank L. Alciere; 
“Nursery School Education,” by Ruth 
Stone; “Masterpieces of Church Art,” 
by Mary Allison Belding. 

State certificates will be awarded by 
the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation to all students who satisfactor- 
ily complete courses. With one or two 
exceptions, all of these courses are of 
college grade and carry academic 
credit. 

Full details concerning this program 





Central Office to Aid 
Junior Colleges 
WasHINGTON—The reorganization 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the establishment of a 
central executive and research office 
here is expected to have considerable 
influence in stimulating and guiding 
the future development of the junior 
college movement in all parts of the 
country. The aim of the new central 
office is to render more effective assist- 
ance to junior colleges and to assist in 
the organization of new ones. A 
bulletin from the Office of Education 
analyzes the spread of the junior col- 
lege movement in 25 states. California, 
with 43 city or district public junior 
colleges, twelve privately controlled 
junior colleges and one state junior col- 
lege, a technical school, has the highest 
number, 56. 


Franklin E. Pierce 


West Hartrorp, Conn,—Frank- 
lin E. Pierce, Director of the Bureau 
of Teacher Preparation for the Con- 
necticut state Department of Educa- 
tion died at his home in West Hart- 
ford on Christmas morning after an 
illness of several months. He was 61 
years of age. 

His school experience was in ele- 
mentary and high schools. He was 


may be obtained at the University 
Extension office, Room 217, State 
House, Boston. 

physical instructor in a California 


college; vice-principal of the Bing- 
lampton High School and Principal 
cf the Elizabeth High School. In 
Connecticut he was promoted by 
Commissioner E. W. Butterfield from 
the position of Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education to that of directing 
Teacher Training. 

Mr. Pierce developed the state’s sys- 
tem of teacher certification, a system 
of high standards. He was fearlessly 
impartial in his administration. 

To him may be credited Connecti- 
cut’s system for the training of teach- 
ers in service. He organized scores of 
extension courses in professional sub- 
jects. As a result one tenth of all 
Connecticut public school teachers 
were carrying on their education. 

As a primary task he supervised the 
four state Teachers Colleges. He 
planned their curricula and directed 
their transformation from two-year 
normal schools to four-year degree 
giving colleges, 


College Establishes 
Chair of Democracy 
JACKSONVILLE, FrLa.—Secking to 
combat fascism, communism and sim- 
ilar trends, Florida Southern College 
is establishing a Chair of Democracy, 
with objectives including not only in- 
struction for students, but also a bu- 
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reau of press and radio propaganda fg 
the public generally. 

Describing the fascism of Germany 
as an “emotional splurge,” Presiden 
Ludd M. Spivey said, in announcing 
the new department, that America 
youth must be taught to embrace de 
mocracy with the same zeal manifeste} 
by the youth of Germany and Russ 
toward the political philosophies ¢ 
their countries. 

“But the difference between democ 
racy and what is happening in Gen 
many is the difference between inte. 
lect and emotions,” he asserted. 

Dr. Spivey announced that leader 
of national reputation would be ip 
vited to lecture in the new depart 
ment. 


Rural Schools 
Are Criticized 


Burrato, N. Y.—The “little mf 
schoolhouse” is to blame for the fact 
that approximately 75 per cent d 
American youths living on farms have 
set as their life goals residence in th 
city. 

That accusation is made by Dr 
Howard A. Dawson, director of rurd 
service for the National Education 
Association, who spoke at a confer 
ence on rural education sponsored by 
the State Teachers College here. 

Dr. Dawson charged that run 
schools have not demonstrated th 
“worthwhileness of rural environment 
as contrasted with city life.” 

He further accused rural educatos 
as being too concerned with subject 
matter and paying too little attention 
to community and sociological mat 
ters, such as teaching home-making 
young women. 


College More Than 
A “Mind Factory” 
Cuiinton, N. Y.—Holding that! 


college “is more than a mind fat 
tory,” Dr. W. H. Cowley declard 
himself in favor of an educational pr 
gram embracing the development 
the student as a “whole personality, 
in an address at his inauguration # 
eleventh president of Hamilton Co 
lege. 

“No college president can avoid 
taking a position in one camp or ti 


other,” Dr. Cowley said. ‘Without 


further ado, I take such a position. | 
align myself with the traditional Bat 
ish-American philosophy of educatidy) 
that the purpose of the college is 
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Motivated English 
Senior ENcusH Activities. Book 

One. By W. Wilbur Hatfield, E. E. 

Lewis, Emma M. S. Besig and 

Gladys L. Borchers. New York, 

Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 

San Francisco: American Book 

Company. 

Now and then prefaces are con- 
glomerations of platitudes prepared 
for the purpose of meeting what is 
supposed to be an important conven- 
tionality of book manufacturing. This, 
however, is not the case with the pref- 
atory pages of the first book of Senior 
Activities. They not only give definite 
and important information in regard 
to the scope of the book, but they also 
summarize certain highly significant 
tendencies in the teaching of English 
in the present-day high school. The 
first sentence gives a clean-cut and il- 
luminating idea as to the underlying 
principle. It reads as follows: “This 
book is designed to motivate correct 
speaking and writing on the part of 
the pupils by leading them to feel the 
need of correct and forceful expres- 
sion in talking about their daily expe- 
riences.” 

The most valuable information in 
this preface, though, is a summary of 
certain conclusions of the study which 
resulted in An Experience Curriculum 
in English, which was published in 
1935 by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The reason for 
the inclusion of this outline in the 
foreword to English Activities is the 
fact that the scientific side of the 
work is based chiefly on this really 
epoch-making report. The first im- 
pression that one gets from a study of 
the text itself is that there is a great 
distance between it and the old-fash- 
ioned books in the same field. The 
work is divided into thirteen units. 
Among their titles are the following: 
“Enlarging your World,” “Social Con- 
versation,” “Chatting by Mail,” “Re- 
living Experiences,” “Making Re- 
quests,” “Shopping” and “Translat- 
ing Observations and Imagination into 
Words.” Although the motivation idea 
looms large, there is no dearth of the 
basic composition material which will 
always be a necessary part of the prac- 
tical textbook. We have here a scien- 
tific, readable and stimulating book. 


Manual for Mothers 
Books AND Babies. By Garry Cleve- 
land Myers and Clarence Wesley 

Sumner. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 

& Co. 

Now comes a textbook for mothers 
on what may be called the mental 
feeding of infants. “Books and Ba- 
bies,” though a small volume, is re- 
plete with suggestion on the psycho- 
logical nurture of children, and es- 
pecially on the use of literature as an 
adjunct to child training. Reading to 
children and telling them stories be- 
fore ever they go to school may build 
a background of knowledge, appre- 
ciation, imagination and _ character 
which can never be so well supplied 
as in those early years. 

The book is bound to be of great 
assistance to mothers in giving the 
right start to their young offspring. 

One of the most significant features 
is the description of the ‘Mothers 
Room” experiment of the public li- 
brary at Youngstown, Ohio. Obvi- 
ously, the juncture of the home and 
the public library in this matter of 
reading for the small child is of ut- 
most importance. 

Incidentally, one of the authors, 
Dr. Garry C. Myers, is well known 
to readers of THE JOURNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION for his numerus contributed 
articles on personality problems of the 
classroom. He is one of the Jour- 
NAL’S most active advisory and con- 
tributing editors. 

Vv 


Numerical Brainwork 


Dany Lire AritrHMetics, Books I, 
II, 11. By Guy T. Buswell, Wil- 
liam A. Brownell and Lenore John. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbia, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
No doubt arithmetic is a “tool” 

subject. But even a tool does better 

work in the hands of an intelligent 
worker than when operated by an in- 
dividual who lacks understanding. 

So with arithmetic—children should 
not only possess but be masters of the 
tool. 

A textbook for grades five and six 
that has the merit to encourage mas- 
tery of number principles, is Book 
Two of “Daily Life Arithmetics.” 

Now mastery demands thought, and 
to awaken thought a textbook or a 
teacher must provide an abundance of 
easy material which advances in dif- 
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ficulty. The pupil must be kept at hlitd “Ger 
practice of thinking until he become} Ime boo! 
convinced that he can be successfft of c 
at it and even enjoy it—for nothin, }i¥emess- 


is more exciting than to succeed in om part 










thinking. pets of 
In other words, a text which is pit® hard 
develop understanding must be cop readin 
structed with that purpose in minj@@* UP" 
continuously. Occasional exercises de. 
manding thought are not enough. Py. 
pils will avoid such forays and take : 
refuge in performing the routine ey odin: 


ercises that have been learned by rote, ijgHw AY 
The authors of the volume unde Parker 
examination have managed to sustain] New Y 
their demand upon the use of intell-| $n Fr 
gence to a degree quite unusual in| Compa: 
arithmetic texts. Incidentally, what} This e¢ 
more promising years than those of |gractive 
the fifth and sixth grades are there for Seveloprr 
winning boys and girls to a liking Iigheld 
for thought st ob\ 
Here is a book that should help to juterial 
generate mental current. More books jgrience 








of the sort are needed. nish 
No, it is not for bright pupil jierature 
only, but adaptable to those of slower jaan tha 
mentalities as well. thors © 
v ims, 
Remedying Defects ~ 
In Reading Riehan 


THE IMPROVEMENT oF ReEapinc. By fill Hand 


Luella Cole. New York: Farrar and jith inf 

Rinehart. arious | 

In spite of the progress which ha ftells o 
been made in the teaching of reading j+time 
since those of us who are now grow- fevers « 
ing gray about our temples were ition sl 
stood up in rows and called upon to lays of 
perform one after another, there is jitthod | 
still a great gulf fixed between cur Pamern t 
rent practice and what is known by pce s 
those who have made a special study Perd t 
of the various aspects of silent read fi@ stor) 
ing. Student after student reaches pithur ¢ 


high school and college to find him |!te Or 


self seriously handicapped because he It is § 
has never learned to read with normal pat have 
speed and accuracy. Although silent Ft! 
reading has received a large degree of the | 
emphasis during the past twenty i adeq 
years, a large number of the products PO" I 
of our schools have been exposed to 4! 
teaching uninfluenced by the findings P™ sh 
of recent investigators in the field PM*ry ' 
In the light of this Miss Cole's} ¢ 
am 


book on The Improvement of Read- 
ing has possibilities of the highest us [' °° 
fulness. Its special stress is on remedial [3°? 
instruction. Among the topics dit und) 
cussed are “Eyesight and Reading, F** 

“Diagnosis of the Causes of Slow fms 
Reading,” “Remedial Exercises for f=" 


Increasing the Speed of Reading,” 








‘ION JANUA RY. 1939 





.t the}iad “General Reading Vocabulary.” 





omnes} Me book has the combined mer- 

essfull of clarity, brevity and objec- 

thinejaveness- The author does not ride 

od 7 particular hobby, but treats all 
ts of reading wtih equal respect. 

js hard to believe that any teacher 

is ‘ 

col reading can afford to leave this 

mia unread. 

es de- w 

1. Py. 

<“eading for Devel t 

e ex. ing for Veveiopmen 

rote WgHWAYS AND Byways. By Beryl 

under} Parker and Paul McKee. Boston, 

ustain} New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 

ntelli-} §an Francisco: Houghton Mifflin 

ial in} Company. 

what | This exceptionally delightful and 

se of lractive book is one of The Child 

re for evelopment Readers, edited by Julia 

liking ftheld Hahn. The idea of the editors 
obviously has been to provide 

elp to jmterial that connects with the ex- 


books jerience of the child rather than to 


gmish a collection of traditional 
pupil jirature. This, though, does not 
slower that the book ignores the great 


thors of our own and other genera- 
ons, The first section consists of 
se, Poetry and Drama.” Then 
mes one written by Charlotte 
lughan and entitled ‘““Work of Skill- 


ic. By filHands.”” This is filled to the brim 
ir and fith information about workers in 
aous lands and ages. For example, 
+h has tells of the medieval guilds, of the 
2ading fid-time makers of books, of Swedish 
grow- pavers and Chinese potters. Another 
were (tion shows how “Inventions Change 
on to ays of Living.” Through the story 
ere js thod there is an explanation of the 
1 cur Mdern train and by means of the same 
yn by MYice some information is given in 
study Pgard to the covered wagon of song 
read- Md story. In this connection we find 
eache Pthur Guiterman’s inspiring poem on 
| him- [he Oregon Ttrail.” 
use he | It is safe to say that teachers will 
rormal Mthave any difficulty in getting chil- 






silent #22 to read these selections. No notice 
ree of the book, however, would be at 
wenty P adequate if it did not mention the 
oducts Pgnal and illuminating illustrations, 
sed to ft example, there is a series of pic- 
ndings fs showing the manufacturing of 
field, MHtery in different parts of the world. 
Cole's #8 One page we see pictured at the 
Read- PP 2 modern streamlined train on the 





to Oregon and at the bottom a 
train on the way to Oregon 


st use | 








os dis undred years ago. Some of the 
ding,” Paern illustrations show a central 
Slow Png plant, an electric sewing 





thine, a Four-H pig club and a 
ball game in a public park. 





»s for 
ding,” 









Efficient Supervision 
IMPROVING INsTRUCTION. By Thomas 

H. Briggs. New York, Boston, 

Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 

cisco: The Macmillan Company. 

Not all supervision has justified its 
existence. visit to a 
classroom by a supervisor and the 
making of a few haphazard criticisms 
amounts to little or nothing in the 
way of improving teaching. In fact 
there has been much supervision which 
has done more harm than good. Im- 
proving Instruction has been written 
with the purpose of enlarging and 
dignifying the conception of super- 
vision and indicating the major means 
of making it effective. The book is 
a result of a university course on the 
improvement of instruction in secon- 
dary schools which Professor Briggs 
has been giving for more than twenty 
years in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The sub-title of the vol- 
ume is “Supervision by Principals of 
Secondary Schools.” 

Professor Briggs gives us in these 
chapters a unique combination of the 
fundamental and the practical. In 
the first chapter, which deals with 
“The Meaning of Supervision,” 


An occasional 


we are 
brought into contact with a definition 
of supervision and a discussion of its 
objects. There are twenty-three of 
these objects, only four of which can 
be mentioned here, and these are 
selected almost at random: “To en- 
large the teachers’ concept of the 
meaning of education;” “To translate 
theory into practice;” “To help teach- 
ers learn to make their own experiences 
more profitable;” “To protect teachers 
from criticism.” The second chapter 
has to do with “Types and Means of 
Supervision” and the ninth with “The 
Ultimate Basis of Supervision,” The 
chapters on “The Golden Rules of 
Education” and “Purposes for Teach- 
ers” are every whit as valuable for the 
classroom teacher as for the supervisor. 
The latter part of the book contains 
much very specific information, which 
should be of high value to those en- 
trusted with the work of supervision. 
Professor Briggs makes his discussion 
of “Supervisory Conferences” excep- 
tionally helpful by including twenty 
typical conferences. Some of these 
present fine examples of the ways that 
such sessions should not be conducted, 
and others are illustrations of tactful, 
constructive supervision. All are de- 
lightful reading. 

Improving Instruction is a volume 
of unusual merit. It can be said with 
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the utmost assurance that this book 

is rich in possibilities of high helpful- 

ness to both supervisors and teachers. 
W 


Life and Growth 
BroLtocy, Truman J. Moon and Paul 

B. Mann. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company. 

This elementary text by Moon and 
Mann exemplifies effective grouping 
and clear exposition. It presents a 
continuous and dramatic story of the 
development of living creatures from 
simple, one-cell organisms to the com- 
plex physical makeup of man himself. 
The question at every point is: How 
does this particular group of plants 
or animals solve its problems of life? 
The theme is a fascinating one. 

A grand subject finds sensible and 
stimulating treatment in this textbook 
for high school pupils meeting biology 
for the first time as a one-year course. 


v 
Whither, America? 


THe Prospects oF AMERICAN De- 
MocRACY. By George S. Counts. 
New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. 

Those who approach this newest 
book by Dr. Counts to discover evi- 
dence that the writer is a thinly dis- 
guised emissary of Moscow, will turn 
away disappointed. 

In “The Prospects of American De- 
mocracy” we have as clear and judi- 
cial an analysis of our own and other 
governmental systems as any that has 
recently appeared. Dr. Counts reaf- 
firms his own faith in democracy as a 
practical means of achieving the most 
desirable social order. He regards as 
utterly mistaken those dreamers who 
believe that America will ever copy 
the Russian revolution of 1917 or 
adopt in major details any portion of 
the Moscow program. He holds that 
there is far more danger of some indi- 
vidual or group slipping fascism over 
us in the guise of democracy. 

His chief concern, as regards the 
United States, is due to what he calls 
our “economic aristocracy.” He points 
to a sudden change from a nation of 
independent farmers to one largely 
composed of dependent industrial 
workers. He offers no ready-made so- 
lution of the hardships and the 


strains thus produced, believing the 
problem one to challenge the best 
thought of our wisest leaders, now 
and in the years ahead. The necessity 
for the freest and fullest development 
of our educational resources is a cor- 
ollary to that conclusion. 
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| The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 














Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 





American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co.., 


Ginn and Company Meadville, Pa. 


Boston 


Gregg Publishing Co.., 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orche 


Music; Operettas 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Syracuse, New York 
The Macmillan Co., 
New York 

G. & S. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., 

New York 


Rew, Peterson Co., 
Evanston, III. 


Photography For Schools 


WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPH 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Pictures and Prints 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston and New York ~ 
The Medici Prints and other educational serie 


Haley & Steele, 109 St. James Ave., Boston 
Art Dealers; Picture Framing 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 
45 East Seventh Street, New York City 


Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Health Parade 


Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Inc. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Star pupils of each school, all wearing avoid formalistic treatment am 


Is Yearly Event 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—An outstand- 
ing event each year is the annual 
Health Parade, when some 6,000 city 
school children wearing costumes of 
every color of the rainbow march 
down Gay Street through throngs of 
spectators. This is the parade of the 
Gold Star children. To become a Gold 
Star child, one must be checked on 
five health points, good hearing, 
throat, eyes, teeth, and nutrition. The 
parade is led by a police motorcycle 
escort, followed by members of the 
City Council and of the School Board. 
Then come the high school bands and 
R.O.T.C. units, followed by the Gold 


their costumes in school colors, dem- 
onstrating different health themes. 
The procession with its seven bands 
is over a mile long. Among the health 
themes portrayed in costumes are sun- 
shine and fresh air fairies, germ-kil- 
lers, health Maypoles, mosquito-eradi- 
cators. 


New Religion Study 
Required of Teachers 
BLOOMINGTON, IND.—The subject 
of religion, long a puzzle to college 
administrators who have wanted to 
include it in their courses of study, 
but could not figure out a way to 
do so, can be included in the college 
curriculum, but the instruction must 


courses must not be organized) 


departments of religion, the 
Gwylym Isaac stated recently. 

The Rev. Mr. Isaac heads a 
Department of Life Philosophies 
Ethics at Indiana State. Courses 


been organized in life philosophi 


great men and women in the 
the sciences and as revealed in 
books. 

President Ralph N. Tirey exph 
that the department was form 
ter he reached a conclusion 
teacher could be fully effective i 
classroom until he had a sound § 
ophy of education and that 
philosophy of education must bel 
on a wholesome philosophy of I 
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